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ancient pot- 
tery might 
almost he de- 
fined to be 
the early his- 
tory of his 
tory itself. 
Certainly, 
amongst the 


human = in- 
ventions, fic- 
tile manufac- 
tures, from 
their first 
prod uction, 
‘ P ' appear to 
ae : _— have been 
A Ah Tete th 
the rank of historical monuments. The 
stamps upon the most ancient bricks of 
Egypt and Assyria, with the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and other devices engraven, for the ex- 
press purpose of record and memorial, upon 
the clay cylinders of Nimrid and Babylon, 
commence the great volume which the ceramic 
art has dedicated to the history of man. Next 
sueceed vases and other vessels, with their 
painted, engraven, and embossed decorations. 
And then the plastic art, modelling in clay the 
forms of the physical world, fully develops 
the versatile powers of the ceramic processes, 
and sets forth an infinitely diversified series of 
graphic illustrations of history. 

But, ‘besides exciting in a remarkable degree 
that peculiar interest which attaches itself to 
all historical monuments, the works of the 
ancient potters possess strong claims upon our 
attention from their intrinsic excellence as 
fictile productions. Thus, while in some of 
these works we may study chronicles written 
and illustrated in indestructible materials, we 
may, at the same time, and from the same class 
of relics, derive lessons of the utmost value in 
the practical treatment of the most useful of 
the arts. In investigating the history of 
ancient pottery, accordingly, we deal with 
a widely comprehensive subject: and it 
will be found that the knowledge thus to be 
obtained, however varied its character, is 
always attractive, because in all cases it is both 
highly important and eminently useful. 

As might naturally be expected, the great 
impulse which during the last few years has 
been imparted to every branch of archeolo- 
gical inquiry, has acted with the utmost enexgy 
upon all that is connected with ancient fictile 
art. This department of archeology appears 
also to have been very judiciously treated. The 
gradual development of the art, with its 
wonderful improvements, has been carefully 
traced, from its origin and through its early 
progress. Their proper value has been assigned 
to the innumerable specimens that have been 
discovered ; and collections have been formed, 
with the twofold motive of illustrating the art, 
and of exemplifying what the art can teach, 
and this teaching has been very successfully 
applied to the improvement and exaltation of 
fictile art, as it is now practised amongst our- 
selves. With the exception, however, of oeca- 
sional notices in periodicals, coupled with 
various brief essays, the subject of ancient 





HE history of 


~arhiest of 


in any recent 
work expressly devoted to it un i the ap pear 
ance of Mr. Birch’s volumes.* 


pe seve. had not been treated ¢ 


These volumes 
most satisfactorily supply what had long been | 
required. At once comprehensive and concise, | 
they combine the information that was pre-| 


viously scattered through many memoirs and 


| hieroglyph writing. The long series of genuine 
Egyptian pottery commences from the remote 
period of the third and fourth dynasties, whos 
epoch may be placed between p.c. 3000— 2000. 
Karthe mnware vessels i in use for ordimary domes- 
tic purposes appear in the sepulchres of the 
| fourth dynasty ; and vast mounds, composed 


treatises with the original stores of the author's | entirely of clay that once was moulded by the 


own observation and experience ; and they | 
place before the student, in one continuous nar- 
rative, a general history of the fictile art of the 
ancients. The book is characterised throughout | 


by the evidences of patient research, careful | 


discrimination, and sound learning ; it is, ina 
word, precisely such a work as would be ex- 
pected from its author. 

In introducing Mr. Birch’s volumes to the 
favourable attention of our readers, we are not 
only mfluenced by the desire to do justice 
to one of the most valuable additions that has 
recently been made to the general literature of 
art, but we also discharge a duty directly in- 
cumbent upon us in connection with that great 
form and expression of art to which our pages 
are specially devoted. Ceramic manufactures 
and the art of Architecture have been in close 
alliance from the most remote antiquity. Bricks 
were the earliest building materials, and bricks, 
tiles, and other productions formed from clay, 
will always continue to oecupy a highly im- 
portant position in the construction, and also 
(though in a comparatively subordinate degree) 
in the decoration of every class and variety of | 
edifice; and hence the histery of ancient 
pottery appears in some respects to be identi- 
fied with certain portions of the history of | 
architecture. 

Mr. Birch’s work comprises the principal 
features in the history of the art, from the 
most ancient period until the decadence of the 
Roman empire. In the Oriental division it 
embraces the pottery of Egypt and Assyria— 
the two great centres of primeval civilization. 
In classical antiquity it treats on the pottery of 
Greece and Rome ; and it ends by a concise 
account of that of the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations. Throughout this ample field of in- 
quiry the author directs his attention with 
equal care to the two great divisions into 
which his subject necessarily resolves itself, 
that is to say, he invariably associates the 
strictly historical element with the technical 
and scientific part of his subject: he enters 
into the details of materials, manipulation and 
constructive processes, at the same time that 
he frames a history of the art itself, and both 
shows how ancient literature may be applied to 
its elucidation, and gives an account of the | 
light thrown by monuments in clay on the his- | 
tory of mankind. This is an inquiry, as Mr, 
Birch well remarks, which “is neither deficient | 

dignity, nor limited to trifling investiga- | 
tions, nor rewarded with insignificant results.” 
It extends, indeed, beyond the range of civili- 
zation itself, and shows how the same sunple | 
material that, by a provident beneficence, is | 
almost universally diffused, may at once | 
minister to the wants of the rudest savage, and | 
be made the vehicle for giving expression to 
the highest refinements of art. 

The plastic qualities of clay we nay presume 
to have been understood in every prinzeval com 
munity that was organized amongst the post- 
diluvian races ; yet it is Egypt which has trans- 
mitted to us specimens of fictile productions, oi 
eonsiderably earlier date than any others that 
are known to be inexistence. Attributed, lik: 
their other arts and sciences, by the Egyptian: 
themselves to the invention of their gods, th 
art of pottery was certainly practised in the | 
valley of the Nile before the historical period, 
and was at least coeval with the on ol 


¢ “The History of Ancient Pottery. By J 
Birch, F.S.A. In2vols. Wlustrated with colou red plates ! 
and numerous engravings. London: Murray. 185¢. | 








| lamps and other ~~ ets. 


potters hands, lie around the most ancient 
| ruins, and significantly declare both the former 
| greatness of those almost primeval cities and 
| the amazing abundance of the produce of fictile 
art. It is remarkable that Egyptian pottery is 
found throughout its long history to have been 
| formed from a paste of similar composition, and 
| that the types of both form and ornamentation 
| should have continued the same. In cons 
}quence of these facts, at first it might appeai 
to be impossible to determine the periods to 
which various specimens of Egyptian pottery 
ought to be assigned ; but the ever-present 
hieroglyphics supply the desired information, 
and form a complete chronicle of the art. 

The rich alluvial soil of Egypt was, as it still 
continues to be, peculiarly adapted to the uses 
of the potter; and, as the great quarries are 
situated at a very considerable distance from 
the site of the ancient cities of Lower Egypt, 
we may conclude that those cities were for the 
most part constructed frem materials fabricated 
in the vast brick-field which surrounded them. 
The bricks chiefly in use by the Egyptians 
were unburnt or simply sun-dried: they vary 
in size, but in form are almost always rectan- 
gular, and the greater number of them are re- 
markable from their being held together by 
chopped straw, either of wheat ‘or barley, or 


else in some cases by means of fragments of 


broken pottery. They were made by the usual 
process, and stamped out by a wooden case. 
The pra-nomen of the reigning king, or sonae 
other distinctive mark, expressed in hiero- 


_glyphics, began to be generally impressed upon 


these bricks about B.c. 1500. 
in regular layers, and oceasionally were fornred 
into arches. The process of manufacture is 
represented with the utmost minuteness of 
detail in the tomb of Rekshara, an officer of 
the court of Tothmes III. of the eighteenth 
dynasty, about Bec. 1400. Asiatic captives 
appear employed in the work of brick-making, 
under the swperinmtendence of taskmasters, who 
accelerate the movements of the labourers by 
the free application of the stick ; and the whole 
scene forcibly recalls to mind the condition of 
the Hebrews in the house of their bondage. 
Mr. Birch gives a most characteristic wood- 
cut from this highly interesting relic. Besides 
bricks, various objects in use among the humbler 
classes were also formed from sun-dried clay. 


They were laid 


The first important advance in the progress 
of the potter’s art is the application of the 
furnace, to impart hardness and tenacity to 
manufactures in clay. In Egypt bricks form 
the earliest class of baked pottery, and they 
have been observed of a date anterior to the 
|eighteenth dynasty. 
established in operation, led to a rapidly 
developed improvement in all fictile produe- 
tions, and accordingly the furnace-burnt bricks 
are speedily followed by sarcophagi, shabtt, or 
sepulchral figures, whic were de posited with the 
dead as funeral relies, the singular cones so 
eommon in Egyptian st pulchre s, that appear to 
have originally formed patterns of ornamental 
brickwork for the appropriate decoration of 
the sepulchral chambers, sepulchral vases, and 
various other vases fer domestic uses, with 

This pottery is -all 
ed baked clay ; and the 
to us not only abundant 
specimens of it under every variety of form, 
but they have also in their graphic paintings 
most fully illustrated the mode of production. 


This process, when once 
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Another variety of Egyptian pottery exhibits | and they all have their own strange tale to tell 
its productions polished, either by means of; of Egyptian history. Finger-rings were also 
a very thin vitreous glaze, or by a mechanical | constantly made, and many of great beauty and 
process. The polished vases are black and) of the utmost interest are in existence. The 
brown in colour, as well as both a brilliant | small sepulchral figures, so universal in Egypt, 
and a dull red. After the subjection of | were made in great numbers in glazed pottery : 
Egypt by Alexander, the vases are distin-| they are distinguished by the uniformity of 
om ol by several characteristics, which form their type, and from their having been con- 
them into a separate class. “ It is owing,” says | sidered equally essential to every class of 
Mr. Birch, “to the circumstance of the Egyp- | ancient Egyptian society. Mr. Birch concludes 
tians depositing these vases in their tombs, the Egyptian portion of his work with a brief 
filled with various kinds of food and other sub- | notice of “ the application of a vitreous glaze 
stances for the future use of the deceased, that so to different substances carved in certain hard 
many in a perfect state have been preserved. materials, so as to produce a peculiar glazed 
Tn them have been found corn, barley, lentils, ware.” This class of Egyptian relies, however, 
the dates of the doum palm,” and various other cannot claim to be numbered with the works 
substances. “ The celebrated historical papyri produced by fictile processes. They are, in- 
of M. Sallier were also said to have been deed, closely allied to these works ; and met 
found in vases, and the Greek ones of the are specially valuable from the light whic 
Turin Collection came from these fictile re- they throw upon the community of art in 
positories in the tombs of the western bank at Assyria and Egypt, as well as from the direct 
Thebes. In fact, vases answered, at that historical information that they convey. 
period, the purposes for which caskets or boxes The pottery of Assyria and Babylonia bears 
are employed now. It would be an endless a general resemblance to the kindred produc- 
task to attempt to detail all their manifold tions of the Nile valley, and yet it is impressed 
uses, as they were the silent companions and with distinctive characteristics peculiarly its 
humble ministers of all classes, from their own, “ As a general rule, it may be stated to 
cradles to their graves.” be finer in its paste, brighter in its colour, 
Inscribed tiles constitute another most im- employed in thinner masses, and for purposes 
portant group in the history of Egyptian pot- not known in Egypt.” Unfortunately, the wall- 
tery : they belong chiefly to the Greco-Egyptian sculptures of the Assyrians fail to give that 
class, and many of them are glazed. These insight into the domestic habits and the private 


last-named tiles lead to the consideration of life of the people, which is afforded by the. 


the second and more important division of the paintings ot Egypt - and hence the art-pro- 
fictile productions of ancient Egypt, which cesses employed in Mesopotamia are not illus- 
exercised the higher qualities of the potter's trated by pictorial representations. The Assyrian 
art, and which demonstrate how skilful an bricks were both sun-dried and kiln-baked. The 
artist he was. The glaze applied by the former were made in immense numbers, to form 
Egyptians to their finer ceramic productions the elevated platforms upon which the greater 
was of a vitreous character, and the paste em- edifices were placed, and for the construction 
ployed in the manufacture of the various of fortifications and ordinary dwellings. The 
objects contained so large a proportion of sand Jatter were chiefly employed in situations where 
that the plasticity of the compound was almost jt was necessary to exclude moisture, and they 
lost. Such a substance would not be well were commonly covered with cuneiform in- 
suited for the formation of vases, but it would scriptions, stamped (or perhaps incised with a 
be very easily stamped in moulds in the shape style) in intaglio. Cylinders, hollow, hexagonal 
of small figures. The Egyptians appear to prisms, and tiles of the same materials, were 
have employed this paste in consequence of the also regularly used by the Assyrians for the 
readiness with which it combined with their purpose of historical records. These most pre- 
silicious enamel-like glazes. These glazes (the cious and unique documents, the most enduring 
use of lead in glazing had not yet been dis- of written annals, were formed of a remarkably 
covered) were apparently composed of finely- fine paste, and they have obtained an excessive 
ground sand and s¢ ula, to which certain metallic hardness from the action of the furnace ; some- 
oxides were added to produce the colours re- times they are found to be unpolished and un- 


quired. For the fine celestial blue, which the glazed, while other examples are covered with | 


lapse of thirty centuries has not taught us to a vitreous glaze or white coating. The re- 
surpass, an oxide of copper was employed. searches already made in ancient Assyria have 
The application of this species of pottery in disclosed various specimens of terra - cotta 
the arts was very extensive ; it commenced as figures, vases, architectural ornaments, and 
early as the sixth dynasty, and was in suffi- other objects, destined as well for religious pur- 
ciently high esteem at later periods to be ex- poses as for domestic uses ; these fictile works 
ported to Greece and Italy. are also found both with and without a super- 
The term porcelain has been commonly «p- ficial glazing; the numbers of the specimens, 
plied to the glazed pottery of Egypt, but i... however, that have hitherto been leant are 
correctly. This pottery altogether wants the compar: ‘‘vely small, though it is evident that 
translucent character essential to true porce- this cla:; * manufactures was once very exten- 
lain, and it is also deficient in both the hard- sively exiployed. The unglazed productions 
ness and the compact quality of that substance. already known are superior in their character 
It is, and it ought always to be, designated to the glazed works ; and the inferiority of 
glazed pottery. these last objects becomes peculiarly apparent 
The Egyptians used their glazed pottery for, when they are contrasted with the finer forms 
the purpose of inlaying, as well as for pro-' and the more skilful manipulative treatment of 
ducing complete objects. This inlaying was the glazed pottery of Egypt. 
adopted in the ornamentation of various sepul-, Fragments of glazed pottery are found 
chral productions, and in other manufactures. scattered in great abundance throughout the 
It was also applied to the minute object, ruins of Babylonia, and they closely resemble 
which appear to have been so much prized by the similar relics found at Nimrfid. Mr. Loftus 
the Egyptians. The Duke of Northumberland discovered great numbers of coffins of the 
possesses an excellent specimen in a scarabeus , Sassanian period, formed of glazed pottery, and 
about an inch in length, the body of which is profusely ornamented. Of unglazed pottery, 
made of steaschist, covered with a vitreous various specimens have also been recovered 
green glaze, while the elytra are inlaid with from the Babylonian mounds, and these speci- 
coloured pottery. The British Museum also mens include some small slabs of terra-cotta 
contains, amongst others, two small speci- having figures in bas-relief. A few most inte- 
mens, evidently intended for inlaying in a resting inscribed cylinders, and other earthen- 
similar manner: one is a tile, on which is) ware documents of a similar nature to those 
traced the figure of a royal scribe ; and the found in Assyria, have been discovered in the 
other, which is circular, has a curious repre-/ruins of the ancient Babylonia Proper ; the 
sentation of a spider in the centre of its web. | great mass of fictile relics of Babylon, wt Bere 
The vases r Ba of glazed pottery are few in consists of the bricks with which its edifices 
number, and of small size : they exhibit, how-| were built, and which bear silent witness to 
ever, many singular varieties of contour and | the grandeur of the ancient cities, in the im- 
decoration, Amongst other productions in} mense mounds that stretch far and wide over 
this material, toys, beads, and amulets of dif-| the now desolate region. The Babylonians used 
ferent kinds, are found in great abundance, | sun-dried bricks, revetted or cased with others 





i 


that had been burnt in the kiln. These last 
are generally found of a pale red colour, with a 
slight glaze, and they are impressed with in- 
scriptions in the cuneiform character. It is 
remarkable that these Babylonian inscriptions 
differ altogether in their arrangement from 
those of Assyria, and rather resemble the 
system adopted by the brickmakers of Egypt. 

he inscriptions, in lines varying in number 
from three to seven, are about six inches long, 
and are set upon the face of the bricks without 
any regard to their occupying the centre of the 
surface, or to their ranging in parallel lines 
with the edges of the bricks themselves, 

Having observed that the pottery found on 
the coast of Syria is me Bend of the second 
agg of the Greek and Roman occupation, 

r. Birch passes on to treat of the ceramic 
works of the Greeks themselves. This portion 
of his subject he discusses with admirable 
| skill, and with sufficient minuteness to fami- 
|liarise his readers with the manifold and most 
interesting works of the Greek ceramists. The 
art of working in clay, as it was practised 
amongst the Greeks, and among all othernations, 
/may be considered under three heads, accord- 
ing to the nature of the process employed :— 
the first comprises objects formed from sun- 
| dried clay ; the second, such as are baked, but 
without a glaze, and are distinguished as terra- 
cotta ; and the third, the productions in fur- 
nace-baked clay to which a glaze has been 
added. The Greeks produced fictile works 
of all these three classes ; works of the first 
class, however, were comparatively but little 
used, and all examples of them have ceased to 
exist, Pausanias distinctly mentions the applica- 
tion of sun-dried clay for various purposes of 
internal architectural decorations. We also 
read of statues modelled in this material, and 
of edifices entirely constructed of it: and we 
are further led to suppose that it was occasion- 
ally in use for constructive purposes in Greece, 
at least until the time of the Roman dominion. 
It is worthy of special notice that sun-dried 
bricks were found more serviceable than baked 
ones in the construction of military defensive 
work. The walls of Mantinea are a famous 
-example. The sun-dried bricks offered the 
most effectual resistance to the stroke of the 
battering-ram ; they approximated somewhat 
to the earthworks, which form the most effec- 
‘tive defences as well of the skilled engineer as 
of the savage warrior. 

“The use of terra-cotta amongst the 
ancients,” says Mr. Birch, with special refer- 
ence to the Greeks, “was very extensive. It 
supplied the most important parts both of 
public and private buildings, as the bricks, 
roof-tiles, imbrices, drain-tiles, columns, and 
other architectural members. It also served 
for pavements, and for the construction or 
lining of cisterns or aqueducts. Among its 
_adaptations to religious purposes may be noticed 
the statues of the ile which stood in the 
_ temples, besides copies of them on a reduced 
_scale, and an immense number of small votive 
figures. It also supplied the more trivial wants 
of every-day life, and served to make studs for 
_the dress, bases for spindles, tickets for the 
/amphitheatres, and prizes for victors in the 
games. Of it were made the vats or casks in 
which wine was made, preserved, or exported ; 
the pitcher in which it was served, and the cup 
out of which it was drunk ; as well as all the 
various culinary and domestic utensils for 
which earthenware is used in modern times. 
It furnished the material for many small orna- 
ments, especially figures, which are often of a 
comic nature; and supplied the undertaker 
with bas-reliefs, vases, and imitative jewellery, 
and the other furniture of the tomb.” 

In a country abounding with stone and 
marble, bricks would not be in general demand 
for building purposes. The Greeks, accord- 
ingly, as civilization advanced amongst them, 
almost invariably employed the nobler mate- 
rials in their edifices, and left to terra-cotta 
the production of roofing-tiles in all their 
varieties and modifications of form and appli- 
cation, with occasional friezes and other objects 
executed in relief. Similar decorativeaccessories 
were retained in use in houses and halls, after 
marble had been introduced forthe production of 
these members of the more important structures: 
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The tiles made for different purposes by the 
Greeks were often stamped with the name of 
the cedile during whose period of office they 
were produced. The paste employed for the 
production of statues and figures in terra-cotta 
is distinguished by its softness and its porous 
quality. It is not sonorous, and is remarkable 
for its comparative lightness. The art of 
modelling in plastic clay dates from a period of 
remote antiquity, and certainly must have been 
thoroughly understood anterior to the working 
in bronze. Casts from works in sculpture were 
also made at an early period in terra-cotta. 
These figures were produced in immense quan- 
tities amongst the p sia ; and it appears that 
on certain festive occasions there were competi- 
tive exhibitions of fictile productions, including 
statues, statuettes, and figures in both low and 
salient relief. The subjects represented in 
terra-cotta comprise all the gods of the Hellenic 
Pantheon, with various mythic and historical 
rsonages, grotesques, and imaginary figures. 
Jarious processes were adopted for colouring 
their terra-cottas. Small discs and cones bear- 
ing brief inscriptions were also formed from 
unglazed clay, and used for different purposes ; 
and puppets, or children’s dolls, were made of 
the same substance. The last class of objects 


that we now propose to specify consists of the’ 


lamps of terra-cotta, that are so commonly found 
amongst Greek ceramic relies, and which in 
the times of Aristophanes were in common use 
in Greece. These Greek lamps are distinguished 
from the Roman by their superior quality, their 
smaller size, paler colour, and more delicate 
art ; but, above all, by their inscriptions. They 
vary in form as well as in the character of their 
decorations, but they invariably claim a place 
amongst the most interesting and valuable 
remains of Greek pottery. Mr. Birch gives a 
list of names of lamp-makers found stamped 
upon the lamps which they had produced. 

We leave the vases of the Greeks for con- 
sideration on a future occasion, together with 
the pottery of the Romans. We may also 
extend our notice of this subject to the pottery 
of the Middle Ages, and even of more recent 
periods ; and to these last branches of the 
inquiry we shall find trustworthy guidance in 
the pages of Mr. Marryatt’s new edition of his 
excellent volume on “ Modern Pottery and 
Porcelain.” 


} 





STONE CANOPY, HESSE DARMSTADT. 

THE accompanying elegant canopy is on the 
outside of the church, in Beuven, in the province 
of Oberhessen, one of the three provinces of the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, a place of no great 
importance. It protects, it will be seen, a sculp- | 
tured representation of the Virgin and Child. The | 
artist has restored slightly in the drawing some of 
the parts which have suffered from exposure to 
the weather. It will be observed, on reference to 
the engraving, that the section of the tracery of 
the quatrefoil at top is different from that of the 


lower part. 


ON ANCIENT TIMBER FRAMING.* 


THE aim of an architect, while arranging the 
plan of his building, should be to dispose and 
group the various parts thereof so as to form an | 
artistic and pleasing whole, to employ his building | 








materials to the best advantage, and to give grace | 
and beauty to the different features which form | 
necessary and component parts in the design. | 

In the following paper I propose briefly to call. 
your attention to the architecture of the Middle 
Ages as contrasted with that of other times, in 
order to show how admirably, in my opinion, the 
architects of those days suited their designs to 
the materials they had at their command, never 
seeking to give them a different character, nor to 
conceal them in any way; but using them ina 
rational manner, and trusting entirely to the 
merit of their design, and to the truthful and 
judicious treatment of their building materials, to 
produce the desired effect. 

If, in the course of these remarks, I call atten- 
tion to the architecture of other periods, and that | 
haply not always in terms of praise, I beg it may 
be understood that I am far from undervaluing | 
the efforts of earlier ages. In their days the | 
temples of Greece were unsurpassed for grandeur | 
and majesty, and they were also (a most important | 


aes 
* By Mr. Raphael Brandon. Read at the Architectural | 
Museum, on Wednesday, March 10. 








point) well suited for their purpose. They had 
eclipsed in beanty and chasteness of design their 
prototypes in Egypt, which, in their time, had 
excelled all former efforts in architecture. It is 
because I believe that we may yet as far surpass 
the architecture of the Middle Ages as the Greeks 
did that of Egypt, that I would urge all my 
brother artists in the profession diligently to 
study and compare the different styles of archi- 
tecture, with a view to ascertain, if possible, the 
spirit or guiding principle which had animated | 
their authors, bearing in mind that in any design, 
after the requirements of the plan are arranged, 
the real construction of a building is the first and 


| most important point to be considered ; and after 


that has been sufficiently cared for, the construc- 
tion may be rendered ornamental according to the 
funds at command or the purposes to which the 
building is destined, but never at the sacrifice of 
any constructional truth. 

When this course is pursued we may the sooner | 
hope to have an opinion by general consent as to | 








Ata! 
it 


a style best fitted to the requirements of the age. 
It is not enough that a few have already done 
this: all cannot be expected to take their ipse 
dixit on the subject : all must study and become 
convinced by their own researches and observa- 
tions. This is what must be done before we can 
hope to hand down to posterity an architecture 
of the nineteenth century. We must all, or (if 


\that desire be too European) the great majority 


must, act in concert: the rivalry among archi- 
tects should not be as to style, but as to the merit 
of design in that style on/y, which all must be 
desirous of improving. ; 
Be assured that in art we can never remain 
stationary ; and that if year by year we are not 
visibly advancing, it is because, too indolent to 
think for ourselves, we are contented with merely 
copying the works of others,—a most unworthy 
practice, by which the copyist seeks to obtain for 


ij himself the credit for the thoughts and labour of 


other artists. 
I fear that I, as well as other authors, may 
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have been (quite nnintentionally) in some measure 
instrumental in fostering this lazy habit, by making 
and publishing a collection of sketches, or works 
of precedent, as they are improperly termed. 

In my first work “ The Analysis of Gothic 
Architecture,” which, I had the pleasure of finding, 
met witha favourable reception, my object was to 
produce a collection of accurately-measured ex- 
amples of the various details of an ecclesiastical 
editice. This I had hoped would prove of use to 
the profession generally (as many could not devote 
the time necessary for visiting the remains of our 
then almost unknown ancient architecture), and I 
had the satisfaction of finding that to a certain 
extent it I say only to a certain extent, 
because, while in the hands of skilful avehiteets, 
who would give themselves the trouble of think- 
ing for themselves, it was serviceable by enabling 
them to seize the spirit in which the old examples 
were designed ; by others I have oftem had the 
mortification of seeing the examples either dimi- 
nished, enlarged, or servilely copied, and placed in 
positions quite unsuited to them; as a window 
repeated (wsque ad nauseam) with prim useless 
buttresses between them spaced out. at regulaa 
distances, for no conceivable reasen, and actually 
wearying and disgusting the eye with their dull 
monotony and repetition; so that I have been | 
quite surprised at, and for some time unable to 
account for, the unsatisfactory appearanee of such 
window (perhaps accurately copied and well exe- 
cuted), but which appeared to have lost all. its 
life and character, and to be no longer able to: 
recall those pleasurable sensations the original had 
awakened in my mind, 

How different had been the effeet. of tite old 
example from which I had made my sketch! Well 
can I remember gazing with admiration on many 
a little village chureh, built of the roughest mate- 
rials, with scarcely any buttresses (ometimes 
without any), and only here and therea window, 
which, however, had been carefully wrought in 
dressed stone, and of beautiful design, and which 
1 had esteemed myselt most fortunate to, have 
secured as a gem» for my book of refémence;, and! 
often, after making my sketches, T hawe still 
lingered with delight, charmed with the effect 
produced by sueh an. edifiee;——perhaps only.a simple 
chancel and nawe, with a low square tower at the 
west end, and a small! plain porch om the south 
side ; the roofs of good pitch, but wholly: devoid of 
ornament, being covered! with: plain tiles, project- 
ing boldly over the eaves, and slightly over the 
well-defined gables, there being no copings nor 
parapets ;—and lingering there, I have pondered 
in my mind to account forwhat it was that caused 
such a charm in a building of so little pretensions. 
Was it anything im the relative proportions of 
the different parts of the structure? No; or at 
any rate not that only, forseveral specimens would 
be equally charming and have nothing in common 
as to proportion. Nor was it owing to any natural 
beauty in the materials with which it was con- 
structed, for several buildings erected with different 
inaterials would be equally pleasing, 

I next imagined it might be owing toa general 
tint thrown over these buildings. by the weather- 
stains of time: this cause would be common to all 
old buildings, but the explanation was not satis- 
factory to my mind, beeause all oll buildings 
ought, if that were the reason, to be: pleasing, 
which I need scarcely say they are not. 


Was 80. 


Could the charm be owing to the knowledge of 
the sacred purpose to which these edifices were 
devoted and had been used from generation to 
generation? 

Undoubtedly, this cause would act powerfully 
on the imagination, but failed to account for the 
satisfaction felt on beholding so simple a structure, 
because secular buildings of the most: ordinary 
kinds, such as some old cottage or barn, Lk have 
found to possess the same power, 

What was it, then, that conld give to these 
simple, unpretending buildings, a charm for the 
eye of one who was familiar with the: architec- 
tural glories of our cathedrals and palaces ? 

It was, lam convinced, the trutivfulness: with 
which the authors had treated the different. parts 
of the structure, and the materials at their com- 
mand. The roofs showed themselves for what 
they were,—a covering for the building; and a 
protection from the weather for those assembled 
within it for prayer. Entirely devoid of ornament 
externally (the apex of the eastern gable perhaps 
surmounted with a small cross, not as a decoration 
for the roof, but as a symbol of the sacred pur- 
pose to which the building was. consecrated), all 
ornament to the roofs beimg reserved for the 
interior of the church, if, perchance, the builders 
numbered among them one cunning in the ear- 
penter’s craft, of which more anon, 


. 

Bat I think I hear myself asked, “ What have 
you to say about the walls? Can anything be 
urged in praise of them, either externally or inter- 
nally; ugly rubble constructions, without any 
architectural character,—without even, as you 
admit, a single buttress (just as if buttresses 
ought to be built merely for ornament) ? Can they 
be compared with our modern construction, where 
the wall surface is tastefully covered and orna- 
mented with columns, pilasters, entablatures, Xe. 
one over the other, so that the plain wall can 
scarcely be seen at all, and these said tasteful 
columns and pilasters appearing to do all the 
work, and the wall surface, if seen anywhere, 


appearing merely to serve as a filling in between 
the grand orders of architecture ? ” 


shall I answer such a home-thrust ? I 
it ever 


How 
do not like what might be called abuse : 
shows weakness, whereas I feel the cause is strong, 
and yet I must raise my voice against such false ideas. 

My answer is, that I would rather have the wall 
in its naked simplicity and fruth, showing itself 
capable of the task required of it, than the most 
exquisite specimens that could be conceived of 
such aforesaid sham construction. Away with 
them! They are utterly worthless, useless, un- 
meaning. 

Lt does appear strange that any architects shonld 
so lose sight of the essentials of their art ; and yet 
they have in times past, and still do so. The ob- 
jeet of architects should not be to conceal the 
necessary construction with false constructional 
features (which are only introduced, sometimes at 
great expense, for the sake of ornament), but, on 
the contrary, to render it intelligibly, and if funds 
are at their command, to decorate it suitably. 
This, it may be observed, is so true as not to 
require repetition; but so long as the contrary is 
the common practice, the error cannot too often be 
peinted out. 

In every building the two most essential parts 
are the walls and! reef; and yet, as if by common 
consent, until lately these have both been con- 
cealed:: the claims of the roof have at last been 
recognized, and it is rarely now that we find it 
hidden as a thing: to, be ashamed of; so for the 
present we will say ne more on that head; but it 
is still so usual to-speill the: effect of buildings by 
concealing the wall-apace with the before-named 
and other false constrnetional features, that I 
cannot think a few word® on that subject will be 
out of place. 

Let us turn our attention to the architecture 
of the Middle Ages. Amy one looking at the re- 
mains of the old castles and. fortified places of 
those times, cannot fail being struck with the 
grandeur of effect produced by very simple means. 
This is owing, mainly, to the breadth with which 
the wallsane treated : unbroken masses of masonry, 
either cineular or square on plan, rise majestically 
from the ground tothe topstories, which are formed 
by bold projecting machicolations, supporting the 
galleries: of defence, just under the eaves of the 
roofs. This it may be argued is the effect of 
chance that the buildings in question are just 
what were required for places of defence, and that 
any projeeting decorations would have been, not 
only out of character, but would in some measure 
have defeated the object of the builders. True, 
but therein lies the excellence of the works; and 
look from. these castles to any other buildings of 
the best periods of the Middle Ages, and you will 
still find the walls treated with the same dignity : 
the only constructional features (with one excep- 
tion) which project beyond their surfaces being 
base-moulcings, string-courses, hood-mouldings 
over the openings, and the cornice under the 
eaves of the roof, which was, in fact, the gutter to 
carry off the rain-water. The base-mouldings 
and string-courses occur where the walls diminish 
in thickness, and serve to threw off the wet from 
the lower surfaces, or else were used as. ties or 
bond through the masonry of the walls. The 
hood-mouldings were used to prevent the wet 
from following the mouldings of the arches down 
over the doors and windows. No other construc- 
tional features, projecting from the walls, oceur in 
any of these buildings, with the single exception 
of buttresses, and these shonld only be used 
where any extraordinary pressure from within 
the building, such asthe thrust of a vault or any 
large arch, requires an abutment stronger than 

the wall itself would afford. 

In Gothic architecture, after their first neces- 
sary introduction, it appears to me that buttresses 
were in later times often employed more for de- 
coration than for use, much to the detriment of 
the effect of the buildings. in which they occur: 
this, in future architecture, should be strictly 
guarded against. Any other projections beyond 
_ the surface of the walls in buildings of the period 
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of which we are treating, such as porches, bay 
windows, oriels, &. must be looked upon as, and 
are, in fact, parts of the walls themselves, occa. 
sioned by the irregularities of the plan, which, of 
course, would be made to suit the requirements of 
the building. 

Now as to the materials of which the walls are 
built, if in a district where freestone was scarce, 
or could not easily be obtained, and the building 
was not of sufficient importance, or means were 
not at command to incur the expense of bringing 
it from distant parts, the builders were content to 
use the local rubble stone at hand, or flints. In 
building walls with these materials, it was neces- 
sary to use dressed stone quoins to form the 
angles, which could not well be worked with the 
Hints or rubble stone. If, however, freestone was 
in abundance, and the walls were constructed with 
that material, the old builders would never have 
thought of bestowing their labour on the imita- 
tion of these aforesaid stone quoins. In a build- 
ing of dressed stone they form a part of the walls 
themselves, and require no distinct expression ; 
and surely nobody will contend that there is any- 
thing in them at all beautiful or ornamental; yet 
hoW common is the practice of finding them in- 
troduced in Classicarchitecture, purely for ornament 
sake, under the name of rustics. No matter what the 
walls are built with, they are imitated in brick, 
stone, or even cement constructions. Sometimes 
the whole surface of the wall is covered with them, 
additional labour being bestowed on those round 
the openings and at the angles of the building, 
merely to give them the appearance of having had 
no labour at all bestowed upon them. To such a 
pitch has this mania for rustication been carried, 
that at times detached columns were erected, the 
stones composing their shafts being alternately 
circular and square; and even in architraves 
round window and door openings the mouldings 
are to be found broken at every alternate joint, by 
square blocks of stone. At other times the rustics 
will be met with run up as square piers at the 
angles of the building, and between the opening, 
or else confined to the lowest story, but always 
with the appearance of having enormous joints, 
which would practically be useless. A notable 
variety of this decoration by rusticated stone-work 
has lately been executed at New York, in which 
(if the illustration published of it in this country 
be correct) the joints are actually made to project 
instead of receding from the face of the stone- 
work. Whether this is all done with the view of 
adding ornament to the building, or not, I really 
cannot say: if so, it is a most mistaken idea, for 
surely there is nothing beautiful, in the abstract, 
in large square stones piled one upon the other 
with impossible joints. They are of no practical 
use, and without even the plea of beauty to recom- 
mend them, it is quite time they were discarded 
altogether. 

I hold that all labour bestowed on a building, 
beyond what is actually requisite for its construe- 
tion, should be for the purpose of improving the 
natural appearance of the materials employed 
therein; and if in Medieval architecture a rich- 
ness of surface was required to be given to any 
parts of the stone walls, the builders did not throw 
away their labour by endeavouring to imitate 
rough or undressed stone, but wrought or carved 
on such surfaces beautiful patterns in low relief 
(called diapers), this was often to be met with, as 
an interior decoration occasionally, though not so 
frequently externally, where they more often 
endeavoured to impart an additional richness to a 
large wall surface, by using materials of different 
colours. Some beautiful instances of thisdeseription 
of work are to be met with in the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, where very elegant designs are 
worked out in strong contrast with dressed stone 
and faced flints, but always leaving the surface of 
the wall as even as the materials would admit of, 
and therefore not destroying its breadth. One 
great advantage that was gained by preserving 
these broad surfaces of wal] was. the bold and 
powerful effect of masses of shade thrown from 
the projecting portions of the building, and the 
clear cutting contrast of the openings therein. 
They also served to bring out in stronger relief 
any legitimate objects of decoration, such as 
statues supported on brackets, or-standing under 
canopies, Xe. The arches and jambs of window 
and door openings were always of dressed stone, 
deeply recessed, and frequently well moulded; 
but the mouldings, with the single exception 
before mentioned of the hard moulding, never 
projecting from the surface of the walls. In 
classic architecture, on the contrary, it is the 
usual practice to project all the mouldings above 
the windows beyond the face of the wall, and to 
support them on columns or pilasters. 
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Now, practically, all that is necessary to bridge 
over the space of a door or window opening is an 
arch or lintel of the same thickness as the wall 
itself: a projection for that purpose, therefore, 
beyond the external surface is useless, and, as 
such, should be avoided. Besides that, any pro- 
jection from the wall, as we have shown, tends to 
diminish the grandeur and repose of effect in the 
building, by frittering and cutting it up. I know 
of no instance that better exemplifies this defect 
than the buildmg known as the Banqueting 
House, at Whitehall, which, unless looked at 
almost directly opposite, appears a confused 
jumble of columns, pilasters, and cornices. The 
entablatures broken over each column serving 
greatly to increase the confusion. In this build- 
ing all idea of the wall performing its duty is 
utterly lost, though if one proceeds to analyse 
the design, it is impossible to assign a practical 
use to any of the many architectural features so 
profusely collected together. 

Porticoes, as entrances to mansions or public 
buildings, are not so well suited to this climate as 
projecting porches, on account of the little pro- 
tection they afford from the wind and rain; and 


when, as is often the case, they are erected of 


greater height than the story to which they form 
the approach, they not only fail in affording any 


! 

| the so-called Classic architecture, a large portico 
| is merely a magnitied copy of a smaller one. 

| Instances of these absurdities might be multi. 
| plied ad infinitum, but 1 think I have written 
| enough to show how much more consistently and 
| successfully the Mediwval architects carried out 


| their buildings, where stone of different deserip- | 


| tions were the materials employed, than did their 
| Classic brethren, though to go into the merits of 
this class of construction thoroughly, a whole 
volume might be written without exhausting it. 

Let us now turn from stone to timber-framed 
buildings. Here the material to be employed 
was altogether different in its nature and pri )per- 
ties, and required a distinct mode of treatment. 
For a building erected principally of timber, posts 
ond beams were the essential features, with braces 
straight or curved, to prevent their rocking, and 
brackets to support the projecting parts : this was 
the natural and rational mode of employing it; 
and the Medieval architects, taking it for their 
ground-work, sueceeded in producing a style of 


architecture different from any that have preceded | 


it, and have handed down to us buildings of ex- 
quisite beauty and wonderful variety of design. 
How differently did the architects of last cen- 
tury employ the material: by them columns, 
pilasters, entablatures, and all stone features, 


protection, but altogether destroy the grandeur eyen to the rustications. were executed in their 


of the building to which they are attached. At 


wooden buildings in exact imitation of the Italian 


London University the portico, which is used as or Roman stone buildings which they took for 


an entrance to the first floor instead of the ground 
story, is approached by a complicated arrange- 


ment of external steps, and actually rises higher 


than the main body of the building itself, giving 
it the appearance of an immense portico (which it 
might be imagined formed the approach to a large 
building in the rear), with a low wing on either 
side. But there is no large building in the rear 
to communicate with this enormous portico, and 
after the visitor has toiled up the flight of steps, 
and passed into the interior through the central 
door, a feeling of disappointment is the natural 
result, reminding him forcibly of the fable of the 
mountain in labour, which, after all its heavings 
and groanings, produced only aridiculous mouse. At 
the new Custom House, London, an almost more 
ridiculous attempt at a portico has been stuck on 
to the centre of the principal facade, without any 
access to it except through the windows of the 
first floor (the excuse for this, no doubt, would 
be that it was intended as a balcony, and not a 
portico) ; but it is probable that the author of this 
absurdity never contemplated the possibility of 
any one being fool-hardy enough to use it at all, 
as it has no breastwork or parapet to prevent an 
unwary visitor from falling to the ground, who 
in his simplicity might be excused for imagining 
that a portico was naturally intended for ingress 
or egress to a building of which it formed the 
principal feature. 

In the same way as I have shown with the rus- 
tications, after their real use had been lost sight 
of, and they were employed by thoughtless copyists 
with the idea of adding ornament only to their 
designs, so with these porticoes, which, from 
having been used in situations where they were 
not only useful but ornamental for the latter sake 
they came to be considered as an essential feature 
in any building of importance, or that aspired to 
the title of an architectural composition, and he 
who could induce his employer to erect the largest 
portico, was considered a great architect, the 
mere size of his work being tlie test of his great- 
ness. 

When the funds at command were not sufficient 
for its erection, or the ground space would not 
allow of its projection, the architects of these 
buildings could not give up altogether their be- 
loved portico (the ove attempt at architecture in 
their design), and had recourse to the ingenious 
device of sticking the front of it only against the 
building to be decorated, the columns projecting 
either a half or three-quarters of their diameter 
from the face of the walls, according to the avail- 
able space of ground ; and thus one absurdity led 
to others in quick suecession. The columns once 
introduced where they were of no use, like rank 
weeds, soon spread over the whole surface of the 
walls, which became thereby quite lost sight of, 
and ignored as an essential part of the building. 

In Gothie architecture, porches were never 
erected except as entrances to buildings. They 
are met with in infinite variety, from the small | 
plain porch of a village church to the magnificent | 
portals of Chartres, Amiens, Rheims, and other | 
continental cathedrals; but as they increased in | 
size and richness of decoration according to the 
size and magnificence of the buildings to which 
they formed the approaches, they varied also in 

ign, no two ever being found alike. Now, in 





/is a cruel disappointment to find himself thrown 


their models, without for a moment considering 
whether they were suitable either for the pur- 
poses required, or for the material they had to 
work with. The builders of the present century 
have even gone further in their debasement, and 
actually sanded and painted their woodwork in 
imitation of stone, and no doubt thought this a 
most ingenious devise. To show that they did, I 
will give you an extract from a work published 
the practice of modern Gothie architecture, by 
an architect, in the year 1828, in which the 
author, after alluding to the “taste for the Gothic 
style having then become prevalent,” says :— 

“Tam induced to make some observations on 
the true style or character applicable to houses of 
this description, and the materials to be employed 
therein. 

The buttresses to honses in the Gothie style, 
should be of bricks to receive stucco: but the sides 
(or walls) may be of quartering filled in, or what 
is commonly called brick-nogging. The pinnacles 
may be of stone, artificial stone, or wood, painted 
and sanded to look like stone. The sides, or walls, 
should be covered with stueco.” 

Happily for architecture, thirty years have 
done much to overthrow such false notions 

We will now proceed to the more pl asing task 
of describing constructions, where sound sense 
and legitimate ornamentation had guided the 
architects.* 





DEPUTATION OF INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS TO CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF 
WORKS. 

On Monday, the 29th ult. a deputation of the 
Institute attended Lord John Manners, at White- 
hall-place, by appointment, to urge on the con- 
sideration of Government the prayer of the me- 
morial on the subject of the Barracks and Public 
Offices Competition, published in the Bui/der last 
week. The Chief Commissioner was accompanied 
by General Peel, Secretary of State for the War 
Department. The deputation, introduced by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr. Tite, M.P., and Mr. 
Stirling, M.P., included Professor Donaldson, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. Godwin, 
Mr. C. Barry, Mr. Garling, Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Hakewill, Mr. Clutton, Mr. Scoles, and Mr. C. C. 
Nelson and Mr. M. D. Wyatt, Hon. Sees. 

Mr. Beresford Hope said they came not for a 
favour, but for justice. In the Barrack Commission 
many gentlemen of talent came forward and sent in 
drawings. The labour and expenditure of thought, | 
money, care, and loss of professional time, and the 
chance of getting on in the world, are much | 
greater than occur to the public mind. The com- 
petitor gives up much, so that when a competition 
has been started, with a promise to give the suc- 
cessful competitor the erection of the buildings, it 


over, and the commission given to others. In the 
case of the public offices, the design the Govern- 
ment is now falling back upon was made by a 
gentleman holding an official position at a time 
when the requirements were very different from 
what they are now. The competition was elicited 
by the late Administration, and Sir B. Hall would 

not have put it forward as he did, had he not been 
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* To be continued. 





! 
backed by Government. They went with great 
care into the adjudication, and after all, it seems 
by the correspondence laid on the table af the House 
of Commons, that the Treasury had shown itself un- 
willing to spend all the money before mentioned, 
| and expressed a wish to build only the Foreign 
Office. That was taken as a reason for throwing 
over the whole of the competition, and not giving 
}any prize at all, falling back upon an old plan. 
| Under all these circumstances, the Royal Institute 
| of British Architects thought it requisite to ask of 
| the good faith of the Government, for the interest 
| of architects and the public service ; to solicit, not 
as a favour but asa claim, that the designs seleeted 
in competition should be carried out as far as 
possible ; but if it be found that these cannot be 
| literally carried out, there are other means of 
| doing something towards that end. 
| Mr. T'te thought it right to remark that the 
two cases were distinct ones. With regard to the 
Barracks, it was an wnconditional arrangement 
| that the architect whose design was the best, 
should be employed in carrying out the works, 
| without any qualification whatever. In the 
| Government Offices competition, it was not 
quite so distinctly stated, but it was fully 
understood to be so. It had been stated by 
members of the Government, that giving for 
prizes the sum of 5,000/., would be considered a 
very handsome award in proportion to the expen- 
diture of the profession ; but he differed from that 
opinion, as being much below the mark. Ther 
were 200 sets of drawings sent in, and their valus 
might be put at 150/.aset. He had nodoubt 25,0007. 
were expended in getting up the designs, and he 
could not believe that it would have been done if it 
had not been understood that the successful candi- 
date would be employed to carry out his design. 
In the case of the new palace at Westminster 
that had been the course, and when he was himself 
in the profession, he had in two or three eases in 
which he had competed successfully, followed as 
architect as a matter of course. He wished it 
understood that the profession joined in no obser- 
vations disparaging to Mr. Pennethorne, who had 
received the most extraordinary testimonial that 
any one could receive, in the shape ofa gold medal 
from his brother architects. Bat when a competi 
tiou was thrown open in order to obtain fresh ideas, 
the expectation is that the successful architect 
should be employed. 

Mr. Stirling said, “ As my friend Mr. Hope alluded 
to me as one of the judges in the selection of the de- 
signs for the Public Oftices, | beg to bear out what 
he said, as regards variety and merit of the plans 
submitted. I am sure if the judges were present 
they would agree me, and I can only say that the 
variety and care, labour and expense bestowed 
upon them were a subject of daily remark. I have 
not had any opportunity of communicating with 
the other judges, and therefore I must disclaim 
on my own part, and on the part of other judges, 
any desire to appear here by way of vindicating 
our judgment. It was given according to the 
best of our ability, and 1 come here in a private 
capacity, and not to support any judgment we 
pronounced upon it.” 

Professor Donaldson read an extract from th 
report of the committee on which the competition 
for barracks was founded, stating that the author 
of the successful design should be employed. If 
this were not understood, he went on to say, no 
professional men would bestow time or expense in 
competing. He had been called in by the Grovern- 
ment in the barrack competition to assist in the 
selection, and certainly would have had nothing 
to do with it unless he had been assured the sue- 








i cessful competitor would be employed. The 


wish of the Government was, that whoever 


| succeeded in producing the best dé sign should 


carry it into execution. In the barrack competi- 
tion, not merely the premiated, but the whole of 
the drawings were detained by the Minister oi 
War; and the conseqnence was, that au im- 
mense amount of information had been obtained 
by the Government without a fair return. He 
concurred generally in the selection, and it 
was suggested that the author of both of the two 
designs should be employed, as possessing about 
equal merit. The profession would never have 
responded,—indeed, it would have been an insult 
that the best men should have been selected in 
competition and then not employed. He felt, as a 
professional man, that unless these matters were 
carried out now in good faith, in other competi- 
tions, men who are independent, the best men in 
the profession, men in whom the Government 
might rely, would never offer themselves in com- 
petition. 

Mr. M.D. Wyatt said,—“ I think, to a eertain 
extent, both ‘the Barracks and the Public Offiee 
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competitions stand upon similar grounds. 
former, it was stated that the Government had 
determined to erect barracks forthwith, and the 
selected competitor was to be employed. In the 
case of the Government offices, there was a certain 
limitation of employment of the architect; still, 
when the Government 
erecting forthwith great public buildings, and 
advertised it not only to England, but to the 
whole of Europe, it must be accepted as their de- 
termination and intention to employ the selected 
candidate ; and then, after all, to throw them over- 
board, could not be considered fair. If they ob- 
jected to the designs selected, they should take the 
authors of them into their counsels, as being those 
who are most competent. It appeared to him 
very dangerous that any body, more particularly 
the Government, should invite architects to expend 
a great amount of labour and then altogether to 
take the real prizes from them.” 

Mr. Godwin said it was notorious that competi- 
tions fail to produce those results which might be 


expected, from want of confidence on the part of 
want of faith ; and if} 
the Government of the country should break | 


architects in the tribunal- 


faith, it would be nonsense to expect any improve- 
ment elsewhere. He would not dwell on the ques- 
tion of justice to the successful competitors, which 
had been already urged, but would confine himself 
to an observation growing out of recent personal 
examination of the metropolitan barracks, where 
he had found exhibited the greatest want of pro- 
fessional knowledge in respect of sanitary arrange- 


ments, and the greatest contempt for human life. | 


Government had appealed to the whole body of 
architects for suggestions in respect of the con- 
struction of barracks, and had received an amount 
of information which could scarcely be added to. 
The condition of barracks showed that the present 


| 
In the 


stated their intention of 


would leave General Peel to give a reply as to his 
own department. 


from any responsibility in respect of what had 
been done by his predecessors. In consequence 
of the statement in the memorial that thousands 
of pounds had been spent in barracks since the 
competition, he hadapplied for information, and the 
reply (which he read) was to the effect that what- 
ever had been spent had been for works determined 
on before the competition took place. Barracks 
were talked of for Nottingham and Glasgow, and 
he should certainly consider himself bound to offer 
the superintendence of these, although compara- 
tively small matters, to the successful competitors 
in the late competition. 
stated by Mr. Godwin as to the condition of our 





that a committee had been appointed to examine 
ithem, and effect such improvements as could be 


| made, 
Professor Donaldson inguired if there was an 


, architect on that committee, as if not, it would | 


| not do what was required. 

Mr. Tite, before leaving, would venture to 
| suggest, in respect of the Government Offices, a 
| course, as a fertium quid which had been adopted 

| in other cases, namely, that the Government archi- 
tect and the successful competitors should jointly 
be employed: and the deputation then withdrew. 


| 





ON THE SELECTION 
| STUDY IN 
SEUM.* 

I oveHtr to have mentioned that it 
at this period [the Transitional] that that 
' strong architectural stalk was introduced which 
‘is so characteristic of early capitals. Those 


OF OBJECTS FOR 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MU- 


General Peel desired first to exonerate himself 


Touching what had been | 


barracks, he could only say he deplored it, and | 


Was | 





SS ———— 


mostly executed in Purbeck marble, showing of 

5 
what a great degree of richness the style is 
capable. There is also a parallel series (in this 
case of original fragments), from the sister Chap. 
ter-house at Salisbury. And, finally, I would call 
your attention to some specimens from the eastern 
part of Lincoln Cathedral, exhibiting the style in 
its highest stage of refinement. A series of cusp 
terminations from the wall arcading are of won- 
derful richness, 

Hitherto the specimens to which I have called 
your attention are all of conventional foliage, or 
that which is not directly imitated from nature, 
but of a kind which came into use as by common 
consent by development little by little from the 
Romanesque and Byzantine ornaments. I have 
/now to point out the change from this style to 
that more directly founded upon natural forms, 

The imitation of natural foliage came in by little 
and little during the prevalence of the conventional 
ornament. We find it in the side porches at 
Chartres as early as 1220, during the highest per- 
fection of the olden style; and, what is more re- 
| markable, we find the natural leaves thus early 
‘introduced executed with a degree of skill never 
excelled. In Amiens Cathedral we find natural 
foliage largely used in the parts near the eye, 

while the higher portions retain that of the con- 
ventional form. In the Saint Chapelle at Paris 
(built about 1248), the same is the case. The 
| capitals in the erypt, the dcorways, and in the 
wall-arcading, all have natural foliage, and that of 
the most exquisite kind; while in the other parts 
the conventional is adhered to. In Westminster 
| Abbey the two are used together almost indiscri- 
minately, and competing with one another in 
| beauty of design and execution. Even in the 
| bosses of the vaulting this competition continues 
; and it is difficult to determine to which to adjudge 





system under which they were built had failed,| Which contain it are called by the French | the palm. In the specimens I have alluded to 


and that civil architects should be called in: and 


“capitals a crochet,” or crocket capitals. It 


|from the Chapter-house at Salisbury, the same 


the architects who should be called in were those arose from a plain water-leaf, introduced into | contest goes on, and with the same result. At 
who had shown their superiority in the compe- | France with the Byzantian Corinthian capital, but | Newstead Abbey there is a notable instance of the 


tition. He would further point attention to the 
fact that the system under which the military 
buildings were now exccuted was exactly such as 


was soon worked up into a perfectly new form and 
one of peculiar architectural value. It gives a 
kind of backbone to the foliage, rendering it rigid 


concurrent use of the two kinds of foliage, both in 
high perfection; and even in the Chapter-house 
'at Southwell, so celebrated for its natural foliage 


would lead one to expect insufficient results. He and strong, and capable of supporting the abacus. the conventional is still freely admitted. 


had in his possession letters from various stations 
showing that while the work was done by the civil 
officers, known as clerks of works and foremen of 
works, they were not recoguised, and the credit 
—such as it was—was taken by engineer officers, 
notoriously unacquainted with architecture and 


construction. It was not to be wondered at, 


therefore, that we should find barracks altogether 
ill-adapted for their requirements, and dealing 
death upon those who inhabit them. 


Lord J. Manners told the deputation that his 


object, of course, was far more to hear what they 
had to say with regard to the memorial, than to 
address any words to them on his own part, or on 
the part of the Government. Whatever had been 
said would receive the most careful consideration 
of the Government. He had heard one observa- 
tion from Myr. Hope (touching the Government 
architect) with great pain; and although he 
did not thiuk it necessary then to dwell on it, 
he would say that he agreed with Mr. Tite, and 
would not imagine that the efficiency of Mr. 
Pennethorne was in any way questioned by the 
deputation. It had been stated that the success- 
ful competitor was usually employed. One case, 
at any rate, occurred to him, namely, the rebuild 
ing of the Carlton Club, where this was not the 
case. 

Mr. Hope wished to add, that what he said, 
and what Mr. ‘lite said, were quite capable of 
being taken together. He did not say anything 
against the efficiency of Mr. Pennethorne; but it 


was more than efiiciency that was wanted in| 


constructing a building like the Public Offices. 
We wanted genius; we had been too long satisfied 
with efficiency. Continental statesmen had not 
been so, but had sought for genius, and reaped the 
admiration of the world. 

Lord J. Manners observed that Professor 
Donaldson had alluded to the magnificence of 
public buildings in Paris, and saw no reason why 
this country should not have similar fine struc- 
tures. But a little reflection on the varying 
temper of the House of Commons would, he 
thought, show it was not to be expected. The 
first commissioner of that office was little more 
than a clerk to the Treasury. 


be referred to the Treasury, and from them to! 


the House of Commons, and that House fluctuated 
very much, and one year they might be very liberal, 


while another they would cut down expense to 


It is in France often carried to a vicious excess ; 
but when used in moderation it is a truly valuable 
feature. 

We now come to the fully-developed foliage of 
the Early Pointed style,—that known in this 
country as “ Early English ” foliage—the conven- 
tional foliage in its matured form 

In France it only differs from that which pre- 
ceded it in being more refined. The square abacus 


|continuing there in use demanded still the same 


decided and formal arrangement. 

Of French specimens we have a most beautiful 
series from the western facade of Notre Dame, to 
which I would call special attention; but besides 
these we have a magnificent collection of other 
features, as cornices, &. Kc. containing some of 
the finest works ever executed. The boldness of 
many of these is truly admirable, and it is impos- 
sible for you to devote to them too close and 
careful study. These, ofall others in our museum, 
have the greatest claim upon your attention. 
They are the very perfection of purely architec- 
tural foliage,—the very embodiment of all which 

architectural requirements suggest. Not only do 
| they possess force and strength equal to any posi- 
tion, but are also susceptible of any degree of 
delicacy and refinement. I would call your atten- 
| tion, in proof of this, to the beautiful series of 
' representations of embroidery from the vestments 
of the figures in the side porches at Chartres; a 
set of patterns of surface ornament more exqui- 
sitely delicate can hardly be imagined. 

Of English specimens of this style we have a 

| very noble collection. 

I would first call your attention to the capitals 
(sadly shattered) from the western porches of 
St. Alban’s. They are among the earliest speci- 

| mens of the style, having been executed before the 
year 1205, and are of extraordinary boldness. I 
would strongly advise you to see them in the work 
itself, which is one of the very finest fragments of 
this noble period. We have a second series, almost 
as early, from the west porch of Ely, executed 
about 1215. These are of exquisite richness and 
‘beauty. A third set 1 would call your attention 
to is from Llandaff, and is remarkable both for 


The matter had to | Originality and boldness. 


Next to these, I will mention two or three 
‘specimens from the eastern part of Ely, about 
|1240 or 1250. They are from the clerestory, 
| about 70 feet from the eye, and are very effectively 


the greatest possible extent. The matter should | treated. Then we have a wonderfully elaborate 


receive the most careful attention of himself l 


an 
also of the other members of the Cabinet. - He 


series from the Chapter-house at Westminster, 





{ —_—-— ~ 
; * By Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. See p. 202, ante. 


In the earlier days of natural foliage, nothing 
could be more admirable than the manner in 
which it was usually treated. The leaves were 
| represented as rigid and crisp, and were generally 
| arranged in such groups as to harmonise with and 
aid the architecture. In France they were very 
usually, in early instances, attached to the con- 
ventional stalk or crocket, before described, 
|which, as I have already said, formed a kind of 
|backbone, giving them that degree of strength 
| requisite to architectural purposes. 
| I will call attention to a number of specimens 
we have from the same chapel, from Chartres, 
}and many of the French examples, also to a num- 
‘ber of English specimens as to those from South- 
well, from the tomb of Archbishop Peckham, at 
Canterbury, from Waltham Cross, Ely-place 
chapel, and other buildings; and beg you to 
distinguish these clearly from those of later date, 
‘in which this strength of character is lost sight 
'of—as those from the Eastern chapels at Notre 
| Dame, from the exquisite screen at Winchester, 
the Lady Chapel at Ely, and other late speci- 
| All these have their beauties; but I wish 





/ mens. 
to stop short of them in the series to which | 
(desire to direct your special attention. It may 
| be necessary to study the less vigorous styles, and 
many lessons may be learned from them ; but it is 
from those which I have enumerated that the 
most wholesome instruction is to be obtained. No 
|prudent miner would work a poor vein of metal 
when a rich one is at hand; it is useless wasting 
his energies on extracting a small quota of metal 
\if he has at hand a mass of ore which will repay 
him richly for his labour. The same is the case 
with the choice of objects for special study ; but 
| it is here far stronger, for the dross we have to 
reject is not always distinguishable from the good 
| metal, and not only damages its quality, but tends 
| to destroy our own judgment as to what is good 
| and what is bad. 
| I now come to the great and all-importani 
| question as to our practice: are we to follow im- 
_plicitly any of the examples we select for our 
study, or, as our forefathers did, to strike out for 
ourselves ? and, especially, is our practice to take 
the conventional or the natural form ? 

To the first of these questions I would unhesi- 
tatingly answer that, after availing ourselves to 
the full of the rich inheritance of examples we 
have at our command, and learning from them all 
those noble lessons they are so well calculated to 
teach, we must especially follow that one exam- 





ple which they all sect before us—that of bold, 
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energetic action: we should learn, on the one 
hand, veneration for the genius and skill of our 
predecessors, and, on the other, reliance on, and 
determination to foster and cultivate in ourselves 
those powers of producing beauty which have 
been implanted by our Maker as well in us as in 
them. 

The second question demands very careful con- 
sideration, and I feel it the more incumbent upon 
me to undertake the discussion of it, as I have in 
two previous lectures strongly advocated nature 
as the grand basis on which a revival of decorative 
sculpture should be founded,—an opinion very 
vigorously disputed by my friend, Mr. Street, in 
his recent talented lecture in this place. 

I am the more anxious to give this question the 
most full and careful consideration, and to test it 
in every way, inasmuch as I most thoroughly sym- 
pathize with the feeling which has led to its being 
raised, namely, the want of force and vigour in 
nearly all, and the absolute vulgarity of many, of 
the modern works professedly founded on na- 
tural types,—and from feeling that I may have 
contributed towards this admitted failure by ad- 
vocating too broadly and without sufficient limita- 
tion a falling back upon nature. Certain it is 
that one feels nauseated by the constant repetition 
of ill-understood and ill-adapted leafage in our 
carved work. No amount of talking has, for the 
most part, any effect in inducing the majority of 
our carvers to give energy, simplicity, breadth, or 
architectural character to their productions. Is 
not this, however, our own fault as architects, and 
your fault as carvers, rather than the result of 
taking nature as our guide? Would it not have 
been just the same whatever type we had been 
working on? We architects ought to be able 
ourselves to show you in your own material what 


we mean, and you ought so to cultivate and train | 
your own tastes and perceptions of right and | 


wrong as to avoid the evils of which you cannot 
but be conscious. The bad workman finds fault 
with his tools and his materials. Are the faults 
of our works tise of the material which nature 
has given as the groundwork of our taste, or are 
they not rather our own deficiency in using them ? 
This is the real question for discussion. 

The grand argument against the use of natural 
foliage is this :—That during the period (including 
the latter quarter of the twelfth and the first half 
of the thirteenth century) in which the style of 
conventional foliage prevailed which I have de- 
scribed, the ornament was more bold and effective, 
and more thoroughly suited to architectural uses 


we shall utterly fail in recovering the life which | 
animated it; we may recover outward forms and | 
satisfy antiquarian demands, but not one breath | 
of life, not one spark of intellectual fire will | 
animate our works. 

Further, it does not follow that becanse the | 
works in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
which were founded on nature, may chance to 
have been less effective than those of the first 
half, which were conventional,—that such should 
be of necessity the case with our own. With | 
them it happened, as a mere accidental circum- 
stance, that the period of the most determined | 
and strenuous architectural progression occurred | 
before the thought of adopting natural types had 
generally occurred. It followed, therefore, that | 
the main force of the movement had been applied 
to the perfecting of the conventional system. The 
progressive changes in architecture took, as has 
ever been the case, the form of increasing retine- 
ment and subdivision, and of reduction of mass. | 
Thus, the nave of Notre Dame is more massive 
and nervous in its character than the west front, 
which is thirty or forty years later, and its foliage 
is consequently bolder, though both are of the 
conventional type; and, in the same way, the 
architecture of this facade itself is more massive 
than that of the Sainte Chapelle, which is some 
five-and-twenty years later still. 

Mr. Street told us very truly that the conven- 
tional foliage of the former was more telling than 
the natural foliage of the latter; but this is not 
because one is conventional and the other natural, 
but because one was carried out at a period when 
mass and energy were more the characteristics of 
the architecture. In proof of this I would men- 
tion that the Sainte Chapelle contains as much 
conventional as natural foliage, but in this build- 
ing the conventional is actually less forcible than 
the natural, and, for its relative position, very far 
less so. The natural foliage in this building is 
near the eye, and is really extremely bold for its 
position ; while the conventional, which is high 
up, is in many instances comparatively ineffective. 
In the bosses in the vaulting of Westminster 
Abbey, which are 100 feet above the eye, though 
all are too elaborate, those with natural foliage 
are, on the whole, more effective than the others. 

The question of effectiveness is not, in fact, 
dependent upon that of the material of art, but 
upon the mind, sentiment, and judgment of the 
artist. If he be imbued with a bold and vigorous 
tone of thought, his works will be bold and vigo- 
rous, whether he adopt the productions of nature 





than during the immediately succeeding period, 
when the productions of nature were used as the 
types; and that during the fourteenth century 
the art rapidly declined in force and vigour, tiil 
all trace of its pristine power was lost. 

It is further argued that it is a poor and vulgar 
thing to imitate the productions of nature,—that 
works so generated evince no intellectual effort 
or inventive power, and, while failing in repre- 
senting the beauty of the original, equally fail in 
producing architectural effect. It is consequently 
urged that architectural foliage should not be 
founded on the individual productions of nature, 
but should be an idealisation of nature in general, 
following its general principles so far as they are 
suited to the requirements of architecture ; that it 
should, in short, be a kind of foliage invented ex- 
pressly for architectural purposes ; and that such a 
form of foliage is found ready to our hands in 
the works of the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and that these works, not those of nature, 
should consequently be our guide. 

Now, I would yield to no one in my admiration 


of the works in question. You will admit this | 


from what I have already said in this lecture, and | 
i will take the liberty of referring you to my | 
former lectures in further proof of it.” The more | 
we study these noble works of art the better; | 
but I hold it as an axiom that though the me. | 
chanical and structural forms of a bygone art may | 
be revived, so far as they are applicable to present | 


requirements, it is contrary to principle to revive | 
a merely conventional system of ornamentation. | 
Such systems were not deliberate and abstract | 
imventions, but were elaborated out of types pre- 
sented by accidental circumstances to the artists 
of particular periods. True it is that they worked 
out of these types a style of art of the highest 
merit ; but for us to adopt the styles of art thus 
accidentally generated ready-made, would be a 
most dead and servile piece of copyism, infinitely 
more so than going to the fountain-head and 
copying, however servilely, from natural forms. 

If a conventional or monumental style of archi- 
tectural foliage is necessary, we must generate one 
for ourselves, If we content ourselves with merely 
adopting one which approves itself to our taste, 





or inventions of his own as the medium of expres- 
| sion ; and I am perfectly convinced that if we cul- 

tivate this grandeur of aim, we need not apprehend 
| the failure of its realisation from any inaptitude 
for expressing it in the materials nature has placed 

lat our disposal. It is, however, essential that we 
select our types so as best to suit our purpose. 

We must modify, arrange, enlarge, simplify, and 

omit needless details, so as to fit them to their 
respective materials, positions, and functions ; we 

| must (according to the hackneyed phrase) “con- 

ventionalise ” them, or, more correctly speaking, 

adapt them to our purpose; and by doing so we 

may obtain an infinite variety of noble expression, 

equally fine with that produced by the conven-_ 
tional carvers of old times, and far more varied, | 
provided our own sentiments are as fine and our | 
own skill in expressing them as great as theirs. 

But to argue that, if we wish to produce works 

equal to theirs, we must adopt the idealised foliage 

of their day, is as unphilosophical as to hope to) 
vie with Homer by writing in Greek, or with | 
Phidias by working Pentelic marble. 

It is the inner man which must be worked upon 
to produce noble sentiment, and if this be done, 
its expression will be better aided by the works of 
God than by the conventions of any period of art, 
however glorious. 

It has been further argued against the use of 
natural types, that some have so abused them as | 
actually to colour their carving like the natural 
objects, and that as our own common sense rebels 
against this, and demands that, if coloured, it 
should be in some conventional way, it follows 





'that we should do the same with their forms. 


Now, apply this for a moment tothe human form. 
If coloured like nature the statue becomes a mere 
wax-doll—we at once rebel against it; but, does 
it follow from this that our figure sculpture must 
become a merely ideal or conventional representa- 
tion of human beings? True, the liberty of con- | 
ventionalising, or the idealisation of form, varies 
with the dignity of the object. We may not alter 
the human form, but may occasionally represent 
ideal animals, and have still greater liberty in our 
use of vegetable forms. I am not, however, 
arguing against the /iberty of conyentionalising, 


but against the s/arery of being deemed bound to 
do so, and more especially against being held 
bound to revive bygone conventions,—real, vigo- 
rous, and living in their own day, but unreal, 
powerless, and dead, if merely imitated. 

Now, lam not going through this argument 
merely for the sake of establishing or overthrow- 
ing a theory, but simply from a conviction that 
the position of our art at the present moment 
imperatively demands of us to fall back upon first 
principles, and to lay down for ourselves a sound, 


| practical, and intelligible course. I feel that those 


who take a different view have a strong primd 
facie case, nor do I wish to weaken it. I not only 
admit, but strongly assert, that no style of archi- 
tectural foliage ever prevailed so thoroughly 
answering its conditions as the conventional sculp- 
ture of the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
that the natural carving which followed it, though 
magniftcently fine, was often less effective ; that it 
subsequently sunk into feebleness ; and that in our 
recent attempts at natural foliage we have very 
often fuiled in meeting architectural requirements, 
and almost wholly failed in producing grandeur or 
energy of expression. It would, then, be a very 
easy way of getting out of the difficulty to tell 
you to revive the style of ornament which was 
practically so successful, and which I so ardently 
admire, but it is a very different question whether 
I should be right in doing so. I beg you to study 
these noble works, in hopes you may imbibe their 
sentiment, and discover their principles of beauty 
and expression. A professor of painting might 
wdvise a student to study Raffaelle, Giotto, or 
Albert Durer, but he would not lead him to hope 
to rekindle their inspiration by elaborately reprot 
ducing their individual manner. The sentimen- 
lies infinitely deeper than this,—you must endea- 
vour to kindle in your own hearts the fire of the 
old artists, and to cultivate your personal skill up 
to their level, and, depend upon it, that whether 
it is representing human form, human feeling, the 
habits of animal life, or the principles of vegetable 
growth at which you aim, you will have to look 
for your types to the fountain-head more than to 
the rendering of them by the old masters in your 
art, however glorious their own works may have 
been. 

True, however, as I think it is, that nature is 
the only foundation on which we can safely fall 
back in a time of confusion like the present, you 
may rely upon it that it is no easy task to apply 
her types successfully to architectural uses. Mr. 
Street was quite right when he said that natural 
objects when applied to art, as is usually the 
custom to apply them, evince no intellectual effort 
whatever; but the very reverse is the case when 
they are successfully applied. 

I am convinced that an artist (whether in 
carving or other kinds of decoration), who wishes 
to take nature as his guide, must, in the first in- 
stance, familiarise himself far more with natural 
productions than has yet been done. He must 
thoroughly study every form and every curve, 
every tendency and habit of the plants or animals 
he wishes to take as his types; he must make 
accurate and studious drawings of the plants as 
they grow, and get thoroughly to understand the 
characteristics and the sources and causes of beauty 
and character. The object of this is not to enable 
him to copy them exactly, but the contrary : it is 


'to enable him to hit off their real character 


without going into irrelevant detail; to preserve 
the true characteristics, when he is modifying the 
actual form to suit his material and purpose, just 
as a true artist can convey the idea and general 
impression of a particular countenance where none 
of the features are really drawn. He must be 
able to suppress all minute detail ; to simplify the 
outlines of the leaves; toarrange them geometri- 
cally ; to give them increased breadth andstrength; 


| in short, to architecturalise them to any necessary 


degree, and yet preserve the likeness. 

The great difficulty is to give strength of cha- 
racter by means of objects so tender and supple 
as leaves. This is the great object to be aimed at. 
It is easy enough to make things pretty ; don’t 
bother your heads much about that ; but let your 
great effort be to make them xod/e, vigorous, and 
energetic—to give by means of natural types 
those grand architectural effects and outline which 
we see in the early conventional capitals, &e. 
such as those from Notre Dame. I beg of you to 
devote your minds to solving this great difficulty. 
If you master this, everything else worth doing 
will follow. Aim at broad unruffled lights, at 
strong general lines, at perfect architectural 
curves, and at suiting ail these to the position in 
which the foliage is used, so as to make it part 
and parcel of the architecture, as all good orna- 
ment must be. 
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re should never be out of harmony with 
the architecture around it. A great deal of what 
is now done is most glaringly so, You see a plain 
round column with a simply chamfered or slightly 
moulded arch, both presenting a great majority of 
plain undisturbed surface; but between them 
comes a capital as highly curled as an eighteenth- 
century wig, enormously rich, but utterly out of 
tune with the work above and below it. 

One of the great means of producing a fine 
effect is to husband your means; to make it 
apparent that it has been done without a violent 
effort, and without undue richness; but tell a 
carver, now-a-days, that you want something very 
good, he at once thinks you mean something pro- 
digiously rich, and involving an enormous amount 


The foliag 





of labour, and nothing you can say will convince | in time he may modify his views still more. 
. : < jnow, I rejoice to find that he no longer urges 
It may be said, that with natural foliage we | ‘ e 6 
ane Gnd it iqqeaiite oa all ‘ have heen and that he repented somewhat of the extent to 
I think you will find it other- | 


him of the contrary. 


urging upon you. 
wise if you set about it in thorough earnest ; and 
if you succeed, you will, at any rate, have given a 
practical refutation to one of the objections made, 


—that the use of natural types demands no intel- | 


lectual effort. 

In selecting your natural types you must care- | 
fully consider which are the best suited to the 
proposed position, and what is the position best 
suited to each. There are some which are too 
delicate for any work of art; others which will 
only suit the most highly-wrought metal-work or 
minute illuminations; others, again, suited to 
carved work, which is near the eye; and only a 
small proportion which are well fitted to the 
bolder, more distant, and lofty positions. 
general rule, stronger and grander leaves are to 
be found in the iarger shrubs than in trees. There 
are magnificent leaves to be found among plants so 
familiar to us, that to name them would provoke 
a smile, and give the opponents of natural foliage 
a laugh at our expense. Even the acanthus is 
but a lowly shrub, yet it has been found worthy 
to crown the noblest columns of antiquity. Search 
out, therefore, the most fitting models whenever 
you can find them,—thoroughly study how to use 
them aright, and “let them laugh who win.” 

I have now exhausted my time, and, I fear, 
your patience, though I have not gone beyond the 
one subject of foliated ornamentation. I need 
hardly say that even purely ornamental carvers 
must study the human figure and animal carving, 
or their works will be very lifeless and uninterest- 
ing. The absence of the power of introducing 
human and animal life cleverly and vigorously 
inte ornamental carving, is one of the most 
striking weaknesses of modern art. Much as 
people laugh at the quaintness of Medieval figure- 
carving, we are not fit to hold a candle to the 
architectural carvers of Gothie days in this re- 
spect. The power, naiveté, and ease with which | 
they introduced animals and figures into their 
ornamentation are truly remarkable, and I com- | 
mend this to your special attention, and as a| 
special subject of self-training and practice. I have | 
not time to go into it in detail, but you will find 
in our Museum numerous examples of it, though 
it is not, I am sorry to say, a class of works in 
which we abound. 

I will now close my remarks by urging upon 
you to press forward with all your energy, and to 
cultivate your tastes and powers by every means 
which are within your reach. Do not be dis-| 
couraged by any unfavourable criticisms which I or 
others may have made, but ever make stronger 
and stronger endeavours to render your works | 
noble, vigorous—so fur as may be—simple, and | 
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THE RIGHT USE OF ANCIENT EXAMPLES, 
* CONVENTIONAL” AND “ NATURALISTIC.” 

Mr. Scorr’s recent lecture at the Architectural 
Museum consisted to so great an extent of a 
criticism upon that which I had delivered a month 
previously, that I feel bound to make a few re- 
marks in reply to it, in order that it may not be 
supposed that I, or those who think with me in 
this matter, are convinced by Mr. Scott’s re-state- 
ment of his own view. 

I was, of course, not unprepared to find that 
Mr. Scott would still abide by his often-expressed 
opinion ; and I owe him my thanks for the mo- 
deration with which he has expressed it ; whilst 
at the same time, I think that 1 see some signs of 





| Nature. 


As a} 


architectural sculpture. 


wavering on his part which lead me to hope that 
Even 


upon sculptors the pursuit of “ absolute beauty,” 


which he has hitherto aided those who in the eom- 
mon way recommend the exact imitation of 
The object of my lecture was to show 
that in all respects—in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture—the thirteenth century afforded us -a 
safer guide than any later period. I attempted 


| to prove this by reference to examples of English, 


French, German, and Italian art. At the same 
time, if ever any one expressed himself strongly 
against copyism of old work, I did so in the be- 
ginning, throughout, and at the end of my lec- 
ture; and Mr. Scott should have known better 
than to attempt to raise a cheer at my expense by 
saying that I wished to impose upon the world 
the “slavery of being bound to revive bygone 
conventions—real, vigorous, and living in their 
own day, but unreal, powerless, and dead, if 
merely imitated.” 1 think, too, that Mr. Scott 
knows well enough that my practice has never 
consisted of this “ mere imitation,” and that it 
was improbable—to say the least-——that I should 
wish to enforce that as a rule upon others, against 
which in my own work I have ever protested. 
But toreturn. The main object of my lecture was 
to show that the successful revival of Pointed archi- 
tecture involved an attempt at least to catch the 
spirit of the men who brought it to what seems to 
ine to be, beyond doubt or question, its highest ex- 
cellence. To do this, I maintained, involved as 
a first necessity the entire avoidance of anything 
like eclecticism. I asserted, and I assert again, 
that no great artist ever was eclectic in his work : 
1 maintained that in this respect we in this day 
run the very greatest risk of ruining all our 
work ; and | witnessed with grief, therefore, the 
way in which Mr, Seott advocated what will prove 
to be practically (i.¢., as interpreted by most of 
his audience) the most broadly eclectic view about 
I did so, not only tor 
what he said, but much more for what he left un- 
said; for 1 could not but suppose that, in attack- 
ing a view which I had put forward as to ad/ art, 
though he was speaking of sculpture only, he 
really meant his remarks to be taken as bearing 
equally on architecture and painting. 

In reply to Mr. Seott’s complaint of my total 
repudiation of nature as a guide in our sculpture, 
I must, moreover, object that his statement of my 
views is not borne out by what | really said. Mr. 
Scott, professing to quote me, said that my view 
was that “we must all sooner or later range our- 
selves under one or other of these banners—the 
conventional or the natural.” 

If he will look again, he will see that my word 
was naturalistic, and that throughout my lecture 
I maintained that the early conventional sculptors 





thoroughly suited to their purpose; and, above | and nearly covering it and the intervening surface, 


all, to render them—as Mr. Ruskin so eloquently 


is a broad, grand, natural leaf, something resembling a 
fig-leat, presenting a wide and almost unrufiied surface to 
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— | 3 a ba ope woe Sy x ope of lec tures the light. I am the more vexed that I forgot to mention 
w uc a TAVE now unwer lly Close d,—the medium | it, as I had wished to put it forward as almost the ne plus 
of giving expression to your own love, and exciting ultra among the types of architectural foliage. M. Viollet 
the love of others for the glorious works of Him se Duc says of the series of capitals of which this is 

. rs ° one 
who has implant. d in your minds all you POSSCSS | «If we were to consult our own particular case, we 
of artistic sentiment or power, and, in the end, | should say that this is the point at which sculpture might 
you wi/l—you must be suceessful.* | well have stopped. For, notwithstanding their exuberance 
pe aRe ‘ RT Po Tat ek Mer eee ee of vegetation, these magnificent capitais of the refectory 
* Mr. Scott writes,—I was annoyed, after giving the | of St. Martin des Champs preserve the character of force 
above lecture, to recollect that I had omitted to call at- | aud resistance which is in agreement with their function. 
tention to two full-sized drawings which my son and | They are, at the same time, both rich crowns to the 
myself had just been preparing to illustrate a style of | Columns and supporters ‘encorbeliements), whose ener- 








foliage in some degree intermediate between the natural and 
the conventional. Que of these is from one of the pillars 
which support the vaulting of the crypt below the Sainte 
Chapelie. Its foliage is ot a Corinthianesque form, but is 
founded on some loca) and beautiful leaf. The original is 
small, and near the eye ; but if increased-in scale to suit 
ailarge column, it would be extremely bold and telling. 
The other is from the noble refectory of the Abbey of 
St. Martin des Champs at Paris. This also is small in 
seale, the column not exceeding a foot in diameter; bat 
for boldness and simplicity of treatment, breadth, truth of 
curve, and perfectly architectonic character, it excels 
almost any capital | ever saw. It has the conventional 
stalk of the period, and this terminates in an opening 
bud of conventional leaves, but against each stalk, 


getic form is in unison with the enormous load which 
| rests upon their head.”’ 

; Iwilljust mention that a beautiful capital which we 
| have in our collection, in which sprigs of roses are placed 
| between the conventional stalks, or crockets, is from the 
same building. Mr. Street brought it forward to show 
the inferior effectiveness of natura! foliage, and was under 
the impression that it was from the Sainte Chapelle ; it 
is, however, in the pulpit of the above-named refectory, 
and was, no doubt, executed by the same artist, with the 
glorious examples of what I have been speaking of; but 
being scarcely visible, excepting by a person in the pulp t, 
and consequently close to it, it was treated in a manner 
as suited to its position, as are the magnificent capitals 
which carry the ponderous vaulting. 








| were really dealing with natural forms, even when 
they appeared to be most conventional, giving us 
an idealization or concentration of natural forms, 
natural growth, vigour, and elasticity, such as no 
attempt at the direct imitation of nature has ever 
succeeded in producing. My division of “con- 
ventional”’ and “naturalistic” is, I still believe, 
a perfectly sound and true division; and the 
words fairly represent the main features of art 
before and after the end of the thirteenth century. 
In the former, natural forms were occasionally 
used; but surely no one can deny that the essence 
of the style was its conventionality of ornament ; 
| whilst in the latter the exact converse is equally 
true. The style was naturalistic; but conven- 
| tional ornaments were nevertheless often used. 
| The naturalistic school not only used nature, 
| but did so in a licentious spirit, without the order 
jand dignity which marked the work of the con- 
| ventional school. The difference between the two 
} 





styles is that of force and weakness ; of manly 
| beauty and mere prettiness ; of virtue and luxury ; 
| in short, as I said before, 1 repeat now, the earlier 
| work was objective, the latter subjective ;—the one 
| an expression, in the noblest way, of man’s adora- 
| tion and love ; the other, an evidence of his con- 
| ceit and pride. Mr. Scott, therefore, in mis- 
| quoting my words, and arguing from them, has 
not expressed what 1 said; and J maintain, most 
strenuously, that, to meet my views, men must 
study nature quite as thoroughly as even he de- 
sires ; but I submit that, considering the character 
of most modern work, it is, to say the least, a 
safer course to protest, as I did, against the 
flagrant “ vulgarity” of the “ direct” imitation of 
nature, than to address a crowd of working men, 
whose present tastes are so avowedly naturalistic, as 
Mr. Scott did, in a general condemnation of my 
protest. The very applause his remarks elicited 
from them must, I think, have made him suspect 
| how far he was doing good, He would probably 
agree with me in thinking that there were not 
five out of the whole working part of his audience 
who really understood anything about conven- 
tional forms; and my firm belief is, that they 
went away with a fresh impulse given to then 
naturalistic practice. 

Mr. Scott himself allowed that in all former 
ages people have always studied a single style: 
and yet, forgetting the truth contained in this 
fact, he afterwards led his audience to suppose 
that they were systematically to study two styles, 
and to superadd an attempt at imitating nature 
also. I believe they would be better advised if 
they were told to study one style thoroughly, and 
if they were told also which style is the best. J 
trust that students who consult Mr. Scott about 
architecture and painting do not get quite the 
same kindof advice. If they did, we should soon 
have even a worse medley of styles than we hav: 
now om all sides, and even less art. 

I am quite aware that mine is not the pepular 
view; but this is no reason why it should not be 
the truest view of the necessities of our position. 
1 think Mr. Scott agrees with me in many of any 
thoughts, and I trust therefore that, as is often 
the case, we differ more in the form of expressing 
them than in anything else. It seems that he jom- 
with me in lamenting the weakness, poverty, and 
vulgarity of most modern architectural senlpture : it 
seems, too, that he joins me in thinking that the 
‘asts in the Architectural Museum, from examples 
of conventional sculpture of the first half of the 
thirteenth century, have a greater claim on omr 
study than any others; and the vague generalities 
under which he shrouded the style of the fature 
made it, as 1 found, very difficult to know what 
kind of work he really hoped for. So far as 1 
could judge, [should say, that the capitals of Rheims 
Cathedral would come nearer to what he means 
than any other ancient examples I have ever seen ; 
and if this be so I wish that he had not 
only given us enlargements of the woodcuts in 
M. Viollet le Due’s “ Dictionnaire,” of the capi- 
tals from St. Leu and Notre Dame, Paris, but also 
an example from Rheims. I think then, that I 
should have asked for nothing more than a com- 
parison between the two drawings, to earry con- 
viction to the mind of every one really able to 
form a judgment in the matter. To repeat words 
used by me in my Lecture, the capitals at Rheims 
are “indeed beautiful, but those others havesome- 
thing very far above mere beauty :” they possess, 
too, these elements of vigour, simplicity, 
harmony with architectural lines, which we 5° 
much want; and I confess, therefore, that I see ne 
greater unreality in telling architectural s re 
to learn their work by diligent study of these 
unequalled remains, than there is in telling (as I 
did) architectural students to study chiefly the 
architectural remains of the same age, if they 
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wish to avoid effeminacy, prettiness, and the other | the changes which had heen made for better- 


most common faults of the present day. My ad- | 


vice to one class of students as much as to the 
other is, first, not to copy, and next, to suspect | 


themselves when they tind themselves designing | 
very easily: For I repeat that the best capital | 
ever sculptured in direct imitation of nature | 
could never require a tithe of the thought, power, | 


or sense of beauty and fitness, which are evidenced 
by a really fine piece of conventional sculpture. 
Nature is the groundwork for both; but it sur- 
prised me nota little to hear Mr. Scott pronounce 
it to be more difficult really to copy than to con- 
ventionalize her. 

My experience of modern sculptors, and my 
own small attempts at designing, have taught me 
the contrary most unmistakeably. Mr. Scott 
should recollect, too, that the great thirteenth- 
century artists did not conventionalize because 
they cou/d not imitate nature, but beeause they 
would not. The delicate natural foliage hidden at 
the bottoms of the columns at Chartres, and the 
roses round the doorways at Amiens, are sufficient 
evidence that they could imitate nature; but 
the fact that natural forms are not exactly imi- 
tated, except in such insignificant positions, and 
where they have no architectural work or service 
to do, is an equal proof that they knew the 
limits and dangers of doing so. The truth 
is that the thirteenth-century sculptors imitated 
nature only just so far as to show that they had 
studied her, and not at all in the modern natural- 
istic way ; and I trust that on consideration Mr. 
Seott will agree with me, that in looking at 
ancient examples it is best to confine ourselves 
as much as possible to the eléments of strength 
contained in them, and as little as possible to those 
which in the slightest degree evidenced or paved 
the way for weakness. Our nineteenth-century 
work wants strength and vigour more than any- 
thing else ; and it seems to me that work which 
approaches to the naturalistic style of the four- 
teenth century is therefore just the most dangerous 
of all for our architectural sculptors to study. 
When they have studied the earlier work 
thoroughly, they will, I believe, know better than 
ever wherein the true value of nature and natural 
forms lies. 

How far, however, they are to blame for the 
state of affairs which it seems that Mr. Scott 
equally with myself deplores, I will not now con- 
sider. My own impression is, I confess, that we 
architects are very much more to blame than they 
are; and that until we, as a profession (which I 
do not expect), or individually, each in his own 
practice (which we have a right to expect), come 
to some clear, definite conception as to the proper 
style and object both of our architecture and of 
all its subordinate decorations, we cannot expect 
that men working under us will achieve any real 
success. The object of my lecture was to direct 
men’s attention to this necessity, and though I 
wish I could see in Mr. Scott’s lecture a more 
satisfactory teaching than I think it contained, I 
am nevertheless glad to find the subject under dis- 
cussion, hoping almost against hope for some im- 
provement in the end. 


GEORGE EpMUND STREET. 





MILITARY MATTERS. 
THE BARRACK QUESTION—CLERKS OF WORKS 
IN ENGINEERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

THE debate on the sanitary condition of the 
army in the House of Lords on Friday last is 
worthy of careful consideration, and shows that 
while all the different parties of the State ex- 
press the best feeling towards the British soldier, 
we can expect only slow improvements from those 
in authority, without they are urged forward by 
the press as the exponent of public opinion. : 

On the occasion above mentioned Lord Pan- 
mure moved for a return of the sums of money 
proposed in the army estimates of 1856-7, 1857-8, 
and 1858-9, to be expended on barracks, showing, 
1. The sums required for the erection of new 
barracks, and stating the different localities in 
which they are to be erected, and whether they are 
intended to replace old barracks. 2. The sums re- 
quired for supplying water, improving drainage, 
or for ventilating existing barracks. 3. The sums 
required generally for sanitary purposes connecced 
with barracks or hospitals, and for the provision 
of quarters for married non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, 

His lordship stated that it appeared to be 
believed out of doors that no attention had been 
paid to the sanitary improvement and arrange- 
ments of military hospitals and barracks; but 
before directing attention to that subject, in order 
to show that such an opinion is a mistake, he noticed | 


} 


ing the social position of the soldier. Amongst 
these he mentioned Mr. S. Herbert’s system of 
regimental education, a better arrangem nt of 
pensions, the prevention « j 


+} . + ° 
ft the sale of spirits im 
canteens, &c. Passing slighily over these to the 


sanitary part of the que stion, Lord Panmure con- 
ti »~1—** It had bee id that liti | 
inued t had been said that the condition of the 
barracks was so bad that it was a sin to compel the 
soldiers to live in them, and that no sanit 





} 


science had been applied to then; and tha 





diers, instead of being well accommodated. were 
put in buildings for the mei purpose of throwing 
| them into bad health. Now in all barracks built 
during the last few years, sanitary improvements 
had been introduced. Drains, ventilators, latrines, 
and the supply of water had been stric tly attended 


to, and they had alse, to some extent, been sup- 


pli d in old buildings where ¢ ly 


] ey did Lior original 
exist,—buildings which were erected when no man 
gave heed to sanitary improvements. When he 
went into the army, fifty men were put without 

compunction into a room that would now be 
thought overcrowded by twenty-five.” In re- 
ference to this, it should be remembered that, 
when the tifty men were put into one room, there 
were many at that time who looked upon such a 
practice as perfectly wholesome: we have no 
doubt, however, that if the statistics are to be had, 
it would be found that the due proportion of death 
and loss of life took place. In the course of a few 
years, we trust that the circumstance of twenty-tive 
soldiers being placed in such conditions will be as 
great a curiosity of the past as the overcrowding 
to which his lordship refers. Lord Panmure, 
while admitting the large number of deaths 
in the regiments of the Guards, does not think 
that the whole of that excessive mortality was to 
be attributed to the barrack. But even admitting 
that, he said it was wrong to lay the blame on 
the colonels of regiments : the cost of barracks for 
1000 men, in the neighbourhood of London, 
would amount to not less than 150,000/. His 
lordship proceeded to remark, that it was neces- 
sary to consider other departments of the service 
as well as barracks. “ He denied, however, that 

the exeessive mortality of the Guards was to be 
attributed to the barracks. There were some 
curious things about barracks as about other 
things. Many new barracks, which should appa- 

rently be the best, Mave turned out more un- 

healthy than the old ones, upon which nothing 

like the same amount of money and care has been 

expended. He believed that the Wellington bar- 

racks were not nearly so healthy as the Portman- 

street barracks, which, although surrounded by 

houses, and unattended to from year to year (for 

they are only rented), were more healthy than 

any in which the Guards were placed, and which 

had cost thousands of pounds.” 

His lordship stated that though the engineers at 

Chatham were not provided with so many cubic | 
feet of air as the Guards ; they were evidently much 
more healthy. Respecting the latter circum- 
stance, we have not had the opportunity of 
examining the quarters of the engineers, but it 
might be worth while to compare the ventilation 
ot that place with either the St. George’s, the 
Wellington, or the Portman-street barracks. It 
is of little use providing a certain number of cubic 
feet of air, if means are not used to circulate it; 
and it is in regard to this, that we think both 
the superior officers and the medical men bave 
been at fault; for if careful inspection had been 
made, such conditions of the atmosphere, which 
even in the daytime are to be found in these bar- 

racks, could not have been allowed. 

The Duke of Cambridge, in an earnest manner, 

pointed out the difficulties which beset the subject, | 
—the large cost of fitting up libraries, and other 
matters, for the comfort of the soldier, and | 
throughout his speech seemed to be impressed 
with the necessity of mnch change. Not so the 
Earl of Cardigan, who was of opinion “that the | 
discomforts of the soldier had been greatly exag- | 
gerated. The apartments were by no means cha- | 
racterised by the absence of cleanliness, or of the 
necessary comforts he had a right to expect; the 
rooms were not overcrowded, nor rendered un- 
healthy by any defective arrangements.” It is} 
not wonderful that loss of life should take place in | 
the army when we hear an oflicer of the Earl of | 
Cardigan’s great experience believing in the per- | 


fection of such homes of the soldiers as those 5 
which we have recently directed attention. 

The Duke of Somerset thought that if Govern- | 
ment would look into the question they would | 
find that something might be done without any | 
great expense. His grace, too, however, harped | 
on the unwillingness to lay out money on the 
wants of the army, while immense sums 


were being laid out in providing palaces for their 
lordships and the Commons, and even for the 
Government clerks. That, he said, was the feel- 
ing of the public; but he hoped that the Covern- 
ment would deal with the subject in a proper and 
enlarged spirit. In speaking of the Wellington 
Barracks, his graee confirmed the truth of all 
or by others 
us to the state of our barracks generally. The 
Wellington Barracks, he remarked, were model 


that has been said either by oursels 


arrat ks. When he vas at the Office « ft Works 
some business took him the ‘e, ant he said he would 
over them. It was between two and three 


o'clock in the afternoon, when the ro 


: ought to 
have been tolerably fresh, but when he went down- 





sts he found the room so fonl ond disgusting 
that he said he was sure it was not a fit place for 
pe ple to shee ? in. The soldiers said, “ It is very 


bad now, sir, but you ean have no idea how bad it 
is unless you came in the morning. it struck 
him so forcibly that something ought to be done, 
that he went at onee to the Ordnance and made a 
representation upen the subject. The Govern- 
ment ought to postpone some other expenses, and 
apply to Parliament for money to do what was 
necessary for the soldier. 

The Earl of Derby remarked, that the increased 
ideas of comfort and luxury on the part of civi- 
lians has led, is leading, and must still lead, to a 
very great and constantly accumulating increase 
in the improvements required. The ordinary ac- 
commodation of thirty or forty years since was 
utterly insufficient now. The Premier seems, 
here, however, to have lost sight of the fact that 
ion of luxtry er comfort 
as one of life or death to the soklier. Where 
sanitary improvement, continued his lordship, 
requires such an enormous amount of expenditure, 
we cannot do all that is desired at once. Four 
sub-cominittees had been appointed by Lord Pan- 
mure to take the sanitary report into consideration, 
and represent to Government what should be done: 
they awaited the issue, but would not hesitate to 
act on it gradually. 

Lord De Ros thought that great improvements 
were required in the guard-rooms in almost all the 
barracks, so as to make them more airy. The con- 
dition of the guard-rooms was now extremely bad, 
and they were very imperfectly ventilated. If 
they were what they ought to be, a great improve- 
ment would take place in the health of the 
soldiers. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane hoped that some- 
thing would be done to check the frightful 
mortality that was going on, by improving the 
barrack accommodation. It would also be neees- 
sary to establish strict rules about ventilation. 


We trust that the improvement of the soldiers’ 
homes will be vigorously proceeded with,—not at 
wasteful expense, but in that true spirit of eco- 
nomy which performs work in a complete manner, 
and not in ineffectual patches. Independently, how- 








this is not so much a quest 


| ever, of the building of new barracks, a great deal 


might be done at a comparatively small cost by 
improving the ventilation of the London barracks 
which already exist, and by lessening the number 
of occupants of the rooms. 

There is another question connected with mili- 
tary affairs of which we have some occasion now to 
speak. To the equivocal and unsatisfactory position 
of the clerks of works (or architects in fact) in the 
engineers’ department of the army we have fre- 
quently been forced todrawattention. This position 
is so fully explained in a memorial sent last month 
from Bermuda to Lord Panmure by a gentleman 
who felt obliged to resign in consequence of the 
peculiar humiliations to which he was exposed, 
that we shall make some extracts from it such as 
bear more particularly on the general question, to 
which, indeed, Mr. Dorner’s memorial is mainly 
confined, the exposition being made upon public 
grounds, and not with the view of seeking per- 


| sonal redress. 


In the outset the memorialist calls attention to 
the following grievances :— 

“ First,—That the Royal Engineer Department consists 
of two classes, viz.—military and civil officers ; that the 
military officers, who receive a large amount of pay, com- 
paratively do nothing; and, as far as my experience goes, 
are incapable of performing any important pré fessional 
duty, of themselves ; and are therefore improperly placed 
over the civil officers, who have to perform the duties. 

Secondly,—That the civil officers are not only badly 
paid, having to do the whole of the professional craties, 
but they have to submit to be deprived in the most unjust 
manner of the credit of their professional labours 

Thirdly,—That, according to the * Engineer Code,’ the 


| civil officers hold the rank of commissioned officers, but 


they are deprived of that position by the engineer officers, 
who endeavour to degrade them as much as possible. 

Fourthly,—That the civil officers have great difficulty in 
seeking redress, from the want of a proper representative, 
and therefore are obliged to suffer a great amount of 
injustice.” 


The memorialist, after stating that the expense 
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of maintaining five engineer officers at Bermuda is 
nearly equal to the total amount granted for all 
the works at that station, says,— 


**My lord, I must declare that I never knew an 
instance of an engineer oflicer making an original draw- 


ing oran estimate, neither have I ever met any person in | 


the department who ever knew any of them to doso; and, 
indeed, I am convinced in my mind that any of the engi- 
neer officers that I have met are not capable of making a 


set of plans or estimate for a four-roomed cottage of | 
make | 


themselves, the same ‘as an architect would 


them.’”’ 


After quoting Sir F. Smith’s evidence as to the | 


acquisitions made by engineering students at 
Chatham, the memorial thus proceeds :-— 

‘The public are told that in sixty days (Sundays in- 
cluded) the young officer learns two professions, which 
require in private practice several years to learn one ; and 
these young gentlemen, notwithstanding their ignorance 


of the profession, are placed over men of experience, | 


frequently old enough to be their father, who must not 
only make good their deficiencies, but submit to be treated 
by them with a great amount of rudeness and injustice.” 

“ The principal duties of a clerk of works in the engi- 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Sevenoaks.—The original tenders for a chapel- 
of-ease intended to be erected at St. Johin’s-hill 
having been about twice the amount calculated 
on, the size of the building was reduced by Messrs, 
Morphew and Green, the architects, and fresh ten- 
ders were advertised for. Tenders were sent in, 
as follows :—Marchant and Colman, 1,200/.; How 
and Faulks, 1,050/7.; Burton, 977/.; Evans, Bro- 
| thers, 975/.; Sutton and Co. 9457. ; Smith, 915/.; 


| 8417.; F. and W. Barker, 8207. 
| Mr. Punnett, builder, Tunbridge, which included 
la bell (not specified), was accepted. The site is 
given by the Marquis Camden, who also subscribes 
to the building fund. The greater portion of the 
stone that will be used in the erection was dug 
from a quarry on the Knole estate, and placed at 
the command of the building committee by the 
Dowager Countess Amherst. A further sum is 


neer department correspond with those of an architect | yet required to complete the undertaking. The 


and surveyor, and I believe that a misapprehension of 


their duties, and of the nature of their services, has arisen, | 


and is likely to continue, from the inappropriate title of 
clerk of works. 

“ According to the ‘Engineer Code,’ section 17, 
paragraph 1, ‘ The duties of the responsible situation of 
clerk of works in the engineer department, requires the | 
strictest integrity, activity, and attention: he must be | 
fully acquainted with designing, building, artificers’ work, | 
and the qualities of building materials of every descrip- 


|was laid by the Rev. Archdeacon Clive. 


chapel is to be built in the Early English style, of 
Kentish rag, with dressings, of Bath stone. It 
will be a plain building, with a bell turret only: 
its external length is 66 feet, breadth 32 feet, and 


| it will accommodate about 300 persons. 


Kerry.—On the 23rd ult. the foundation-stone 
of the new church at Sarn, in the parish of Kerry, 
The 


ion : be ete 7 Wi ss } as : ° 
tion : he should be competent to draw with neatness and edifice will be built by the grant of 6002. from 


accuracy plans, sections, and elevations, and be qualified 
to give detailed working plans for the different parts of 
a building: he must understand thoroughly how to esti- 
mate and measure works of all kinds.’ ”’ 

From the same code, it appears that the fol- 
lowing is— 

** Their comparative rank with military officers, &c. :— 

Ist class clerk of works rank with captains, 


2nd ee a do. 

3rd is 9 lieutenants. 
4th = me ensigns. 
Foremen of works - do. 


This, however, is— 
“A perfect mockery and a delusion, for in reality the 
civil officers in the engineer department neither hold rank 
nor position. They are treated by the engineer officers as | 
menials, represented as holding only the rank of non- | 

commissioned officers.’’ 

Accordingly, officers in the army— 

** Being under a wrong impression respecting his rank, 
naturally look to him for the same respect that he would 
receive from a non-commissioned officer; in this he is 
disappointed, and what would be considered as common | 
civility on the part of the civil officer, if he had his proper 
position, now appears to the military officers as an un- 


>? 


warrantable piece of impudence. 

And, at Bermuda,— 

** Which is a sort of demi-transportation, with the addi- 
tional punishment of solitary confinement, the civil officer 
is excluded from all respectable society, on account of the 
general impression here that he ranks as a non-commis- 
sioned officer, a class of persons that the Bermudian petty 
shopkeeper (men of very little intelligence), would be 
horrified to think of associating with.”’ 

The detriment to the public service arising 
from such a state of things may well be conceived, 
especially when the peculiar relationship between 
the clerk of works and the sappers and others of 
an inferior station is considered. The sapper, 
and even the convict, think nothing, seemingly, 
of treating this their actual superior officer in all 
that relates to work, with cool contempt ; standing | 
idle in his presence and defying his authority ; 


’ 





Lady Edwards, and assistance from the church 
societies. It will be in the Early English style, 
and will be built by Mr. J. Thomas, of Church- 
|stoke, from designs by Mr. T. M. Penson, of 
Chester. 

Taunton.—On a poll being taken as to the 
| question of granting a rate for rebuilding the 
| tower of St. Mary’s Church, the matter was decided 
| by a large majority in favour of the rate. The 
Wells Consistorial Court have granted a faculty 
to the churchwardens to enable them to take down 
and rebuild the tower. 

Anglesea.—The parish church of Llangefin, in 
Anglesea, was reopened on the 23rd ult. This 


' church, which was rebuilt about thirty years ago, 
| was very inconveniently arranged 
/being blocked up with high pews, besides other 
| objectionable details. 


internally, 


The incumbent, therefore, 
deemed it advisable to have the interior remo- 
delled, and gave instructions to Mr. H. Kennedy, 
of Bangor, to prepare the necessary plans, from 


‘which the works have been executed by Mr. 
|W.T. Rogers, of Pen Pare. 


The church is now 
calculated to accommodate 294 persons, and is 
a parallelogram, 70 feet by 24 feet, the eastern 
portion of which is reserved as a chancel, the 
design of the roof denoting the extent of each. 
There are also at the west end a tower, having 
the lower floor appropriated as a porch, and a 
minstrel-gallery. One of the pleasing features of 
the undertaking has been the preparation, by the 
rector’s lady and others in the neighbourhood, of 
scrolls with illuminated texts, which have been 
affixed to the walls. A new window, in the Third 
Pointed style, has been inserted in the eastern 
vall of the chancel, and filled with stained glass, 
executed by Messrs. A. Gibbs and Co. of London, 
as a gift from the wife of the rector. 


D. and J. Grover, 896/.; Dadley, 847/.; Punnett, | 
The tender of | 


| 

knowing well (the sapper especially) that thus he| Manchester.—The second synagogue, for re- 
will ingratiate himself with his military officer. | forming Jews resident in Manchester, has now 
As for the latter, he considers that it is no part | been consecrated. It is situated on the Cheetham- 
of his duty to work, even in the sense of oversee- | hill-road. Its eastern, or “ark ” end abuts upon 
ing the sappers and convicts ; and when he gives | the high road, though the entrance, by a broad 
his orders, often through a sapper, to his coequal, flight of steps, is on the north-west side, facing 
the clerk of works, he takes care to give no written | Park-place. The edifice has been built from the 
order, so that the clerk of works incurs the re- | design, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 
sponsibility which may attach to these very orders;|E,. Salomons, of Manchester, architect. The 
in consequence of which, moreover, great waste | architecture is a Saracenic modification of the 
of money is frequently incurred through orders Byzantine, and the building is about 100 feet long 
and counter-orders clashing with each other. by 50 feet wide. The materials are red and white 
Such is the memorialist’s account of the de-| bricks, with stone dressings. There are three 
grading and disagreeable position of a clerk of tiers of windows visible outside, basement, ground- 
works, or architect, in the engineering department. floor, and gallery. The basement will be used for 
of the army. schools. It is little underground, the floor of the 
The memorial concludes by requesting — “synagogue being 10 feet above the street level. 

ad Test a startet tnanley may be mote sate the Cation and | The interior of the synagogue is divided into nave 

e t » engineer department, whe , % : . . . * * 
fident it will be found that the present syutnen te as rotten ond ite oan, wee bwe-lighs pointed windows 
as expensive: it must be so, while a staff of engineer | below, and three-light cireular headed windows in 
<home ose va paid fos dclag wad of Which they have Bo | the clerestory. The arches of the aisles are sup- 
the engineer otiers at the head of the department would genet jan of tha M ool ne re = 
as soon think of recommending the abolition of the corps re of the Saracenic or horse-shoe 
of engineers as that of the civil branch ; or, to use their form. The roof is open timbered, At the east 
own words, ‘take away the clerks of works, and you re- end is the apse, of octagonal shape, in which is 
move the main-spring of the department.’ ”’ l situated the ark, at present a temporary one 
— The ark is approached by steps, and before it is 

Socrety or Bririsu Artists.—The thirty-fifth the reading-desk, of carved oak. The building is 
annual exhibition of this Society is now open in very light, from the large number of windows 
the Suffolk-street Galleries, and comprises 919 and the absence of stained glass and colouring. 
works of art. The collection contains few pictures This defect will be remedied. The whole of the 
of high class, but has some good landscapes and central floor and side aisles are filled with seats, 
pieces of genre painting. We may return to it. , accommodating about 400 men, and the galleries 
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will hold about 250 women. There is an organ in 
the west gallery. The cost of the synagogue will 
be about 3,500/. the greater part of which was 
collected before the corner stone was laid, in 
March, 1857. Mr. Robert Neill was the general 
contractor, and the brickwork was done by Mr. 
| William Higgins. 

| Hull, — The new Wesleyan Chapel at New- 
land, has been opened. The new chapel and 
' school-room are situated with the side front to the 
| Newland-tofts-lane, and with the end front to the 
Newland-street or Cottingham-road. The build- 
‘ing is of white brick, with stone dressings, and is 
in the Early English style. The entrance is by a 
projecting porch, with arched doorway. The 
sides of the building are divided by buttresses, 
with a lancet window in each compartment. The 
end fronting the street has a large triple window 
of the same character, with louvre in the gable 
above for ventilation. The roof is covered with 
slate, with an ornameutal crest at the ridge. 
Internal dimensions of the chapel, 37 feet 6 inches 
by 25 feet 9 inches, and the school-room, 22 feet 
by 14 feet. The roof is open nearly to the ridge, 
with the timbers exposed to view, the principal 
trusses being framed with curved ribs, springing 
from moulded stone corbels on each side. The 
pews and sittings are formed with stall ends, and 
low backs, giving accommodation for about 160 
persons. All the internal woodwork and fittings 
are stained in imitation of oak, and varnished. 
The cost, including the land, is about 6001. which 
is to be raised by voluntary contributions. The 
building has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Botterill, of Hull, architect. The brickwork was 
executed by Mr. Cressey, of Hull ; and the carpen- 
ter’s and joiner’s work by Messrs. J. and J. Ben- 
ton, of Grimsby. 

Blaydou.—The church at Blaydon is to be con- 
siderably enlarged and extended. The designs of 
Mr. J. E. Watson, of Newcastle, architect, have 
been adopted. The additions are to consist of a 
new aisle (to accommodate 200), chancel, vestries, 
tower, and spire. It is also intended to take off 
the present low roof, and substitute one with a 
high pitch, 











SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED 
MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION. 

WE have engraved a view of the design for the 
proposed memorial of the Exhibition of ’51, by 
Mr. Joseph Durham, selected by the Committee 
as the best amongst those submitted to them in 
competition. The sculptor, in his descriptive par- 
ticulars, says :—“ As all nations contributed to the 
Great Exhibition upon the invitation of England, 
the author of this design thought such fact would 
be best illustrated by a statue of Britannia, sup- 
ported by the four quarters of the world.” There 
were three things which he considers may be urged 
in its favour; first, that the idea embodies the 
origin and fulfilment of the Exhibition; next, 
that the form chosen for its memorial is such as 
would present in every point of view some fresh 
arrangement, each having an interest of its own ; 
and, further, that there is no monument or memo- 
rial of any kind in the metropolis partaking ot 
the same form or composition. It may be added 
that the figures symbolizing the four quarters ot 
the globe are not of the hacknied types, and dis- 
play very considerable beauty. 

The central figure, 12 feet high, and the sitting 
figures, 10 feet high, would be of Sicilian marble ; 
the pedestal and basement of granite or Mans- 
field stone. The whole would be about 35 feet 
high and 20 feet square at the base ; and would 
probably stand on a mound. The pedestal would 
receive inscriptions. The committee, however, 
have not yet come to consider details, waiting to 
have the question of site first determined. 

It will be remembered that six designs were 
first selected: to some of the remainder of these 
the artists have since affixed their names: No. 11, 
“The Earth is the Lord’s,” is by Mr. John Bell; 
No. 12, “Here stood the Great Exhibition,” by 
Mr. E. G. Papworth. A contemporary ascribes 
No. 15, “Civilization,” to Mr. W. Calder Marshall, 
R.A, The very clever architectural design, No. 
31, Architectura autem constat, sc. also one of 
| the six selected, is by M. Bourgerel, of Nantes. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19, not amongst the selected, 
, have the names attached to them of three brothers, 
Mr. Joseph Farrell, Mr. John Farrell, and Mr. 
'Thomas Farrell. No. 4, is marked, Mr. John 
Bailey. 

The very elaborate and remarkable set of draw- 
ings, depicting a Triumphal Gallery, of iron, 
(No, 26), are by M. E. Vandenbergh, architect, 
of Lille. 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—--Mr. JosepH DurnaM, ScuLrTor. 
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MODERN GERMAN ARCHITECTURE.* 
Tur mania for the revival of Gothic architec- 
ture has arisen in Germany as well as amongst 
ourselves. Its origin, however, has not been indi- 
genous, nor has the study been attended with the 
same results as in England. The application of 
the Pointed style to modern buildings in Ger- 
many has been principally, though not exclu- 


'| Leipsic, by the architect Heideloff, and others of | except the modern English, which, from wh 
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; — 

! . . . . ay . . ' . 

| amined from an English point of view, the merits} which they are connected. The Greeks better 
. os | 2, k . -Uter 

of these two churches, as bold, original, and taste- | than any who have succeeded them, understood the 

| 


ful compositions, is very great. | true value of the human form as an architectural 

A similar church, but of smaller dimensions, | accessory, but every school of true architectural 
has recently been erected in -the suburbs of) taste has adopted it as a most valuable adjunct 
| ar | : : : : atever 
the same description are in course of erection at | cause, has strangely omitted to make use of it 


| Berlin and elsewhere. The Byzantine style, con- | to any extent. 





|necting itself with the early Venetian, is also | 


sively, confined to churches; and of these nearly 
the whole are built in brick. The peculiar treat- 
ment required by the material adopted, has neces- | 
sarily influenced the application of the style to a 
great extent. There are also other circumstances 
which have tended to separate widely the modern 
German Gothic from the style as practised in 
England. In our own country, our ancient eccle- 
siastical remains have been for a long period the 
subjects of the most careful investigation. Their 
history has been traced; their chronology deter- 
mined; every detail and moulding accurately 
illustrated ; the peculiarities ofeach transition and 
period made popular The leading idea of our 
most distinguished modern Gothic architects is, 
so thoroughly to imbue themselves with the spirit 
of the past, that Medizval forms shall be the lan- 


affected. Of this character are the new | 
Catholic church in the new town of Dresden, and | 
St. Matthew’s church, in the suburbs of Berlin. 

This style, first introdueed at Munich, has ex- 
tended itself over the whole of Germany. At 
Mannheim a Jewish synagogue has recently been 
erected of this character, from the designs of 
Landorf, of Heidelberg, having a very character- 
istic west front of stone, with richly-carved door- 
way, wheel window, elaborate corbel tabling and 
cornice, The interior is ornamented with marble 
columns and arcades, and is riehly polychromatized 
throughout. 

Next to the ecclesiastical, the asthetical condi- 
tion of a people receives its best illustrations from 
the buildings of a public and monumental cha- 
guage in which their ideas of beauty shall natu- | Tacter. We will glance at a few of these as sub- 
rally flow, carrying forward the consistent deve- | J&cts for comparison with those of France and of 
lopment and progress to which every art pos- | 0UFr Own country. : ; 
sessing a living principle must attain. In Ger- | From the monarchical and somewhat despotic 
many the ease has been verv different. Until | government of most of the German states, it is 
recently, architectural works on Gothic architec- | naturally to be expected that the kings’ and 
ture could scarcely be said to have an existence. | Princes palaces should oeeupy avery distinguished 
At present their number is extremely limited; very | #Tchitectural position. There are not many of 
few of their great edifices have any illustrations | them which are of very recent date, and still | 
strictly architectural, giving sections and details, | fewer which have very high claims on the score = 
and no attempt has been made to classify and | architectural merit. — 
arrange the peculiarities of the successive styles | Phe Schloss or King’s Palace at Berlin, is an | 
of art. enormous 1: surrounding two courts. The 

The course adopted by the German architec- architecture is of various dates, primeipally of the 
tural mind, seems to have been to resolve all Italian, such as we see in the works of Wren. 
Gothic forms into their primitive elements, which | lhe greater portion of the building is in brick 
it is the province of the artist to re-combine into | covered with cement, very dilapidated and ragged 
| looking, and now undergoing the process: of reno- 


| much 





ass 


new forms of beauty. Hence, what we are accus- . 
tomed to consider the grossest solecisms, are per- | vation. , : 
petrated by the German architect without the| | The palace of the Prinee of Prussia, new Become 
slightest feeling of compunction. | the abode of a daughter of our royal house, has 
The same range of windows will display tracery | its main facade of a crescent form on plan, with 
heads of early geometrical, curvilinear, perpen- | a projecting portico in the centre, of eight coupled 
dicular, panelled, flamboyant, and German stump | Corinthian columns, the attie crowned with sta- 
patterns, without any sense of inconsistency. The | ®®s, with a group in the centre. The wings also 
stiff thistle—like foliage of the early thirteenth project, having corresponding porticos, convex on 
century, may be found side by side with the ele- | plan, crowned with similar statues and groups. 
gant flowing curves of the fifteenth century. All The effect of the contrasted curves is good. The 
this would strike an ecclesiologist with horror; | 2€W portion of the palace fronting the Unter den 
yet, probably, something may very gently be sug- | Linden, is neat and simple street architecture. 
gested in its defence. Forms of beauty are as | The treatment of the attic, having panels filled 
various as the qualities of the human intellect out | Witlt coats of arms and small statues: between, is 
of which they spring; and it is possible that out original, the cornice rather smail. 
of this apparent chaos, a new style of Pointed,| Potsdam is usually termed the Versailles of 
with a we and harmony of its own, may! Berlin, and justly so, standing: as they do in much 
eventually spring. | the same relatiom to their respective capi In- 
As specimens of the modern German Gothic | | stead of one colossal edifies; asx ati Versailles; with 
will cite two examples,—one a Protestant church at | its small adjunets of the two’ Trianons; there are: at 
Berlin, the other a Roman Catholic one at Mumieh. | Potsdam four distinet palaees, three of them of 
St. Peter’sat Berlin is built of brick, with dress- | very large size and considerable architeetural: 
ings in stone and terra cotta, The plan is a Latin | pretensions, 
cross, with tower at the west end. Each angle is) The Residenz Paiatz, the oldest of the group, 
flanked by an octagon turret, crowned with spirets was erected in the latter part of the seventeenth | 
in terra cotta The tower is square below, break- | century, in the heawy Italian style. Internally | 
ing into anoetagon above, crowned by a terra cotta |some of the apartments of the great Frederick, | 
spire, covered with blank panelling. The outside, | finished in blue and silver, might furnish a few | 
though noble and lofty, and highly decorated, | hints in decoration. There is also a noble marble | 
strikes the eye as liny and angular. The interior hall. Externally the building is connected by an 
is very fine, groin vaulted in one span with brick, |architectural. sereen of columns and entablature, 
having terra cotta ribs. The piers supporting the| with the fagade of a large riding-school. This 
vaulting are detached about 4 feet from the side | facade is crowned with groups of equestrian sta- 
walls, adding much to the effect of the boldness|tuary, the horses im every position of violent 
of construction. A little polychromic decoration | actiom,. 
is introduced. The sereen. connecting this with the palace has 
The church of St. Maria Hilf, in the suburb of | its intereolianns: filled = with groups oem 
Au, at Munich, was built from the designs of | represuntfiny- gladiatorial combats in all their in- 
Oehlmiiller, and completed in 1839. The dimen-|tensity of fierce struggle. The general’ result is 
sions are large, being 222 feet in length, by 80 | somewhat. Y;,. neing an effeet on 
feet wide. The plan is simple and effective, com-|(thie eye off movement and bustle; directly contrary 
sisting of three equal aisles, running the wholie| te: the-stallility and repose usually expected! from 
length, with apsidal east end, round which the aisles! avcliiteeturall works. [ may here add a word! on 
are carried. The three aisles are equal in height,,| thie ion: of observable in many of 
about 80 feet to the apex of the groining, which} tiie G@ bie buildings. They are display 
~ = = — rk weed the asc - im “ee Gedtions, in dion ce pedestals, re ot 
he English fam groining. 1e general effect of | cades, on porticos, on attics, single or in gro 
the interior is grand and noble. Externally the | to an saat unknown in this ssanen: or be 
building is brick, with stone dressings. The west | France. Of course they cannot all be of a.very 
front, a combination of brick and stone, is very | high order of merit, but they are sufficiently so to 
rich. The tower is at the west end, crowned with | add very materially to the effect of the buildings. 
= cote segnaner a om vc —_ | In breaking the sky-line they are admirable, andj 
‘he win are moderm stained ,». from the | wherever introduced, ive life piquaney. 
Royal manufactory at Munich, and are supposed | to what would stttervive taiiet ate atte 
to be some of the finest of this school of art. | fitable. The lines of the human figure sufficiently 
Whatever may be the defects of detail when ex- | vertical not to be discordant with the features of 
the building, soften by their gentle curves the 
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One of the finest displays of sculpture in con. 
nection with architecture is to be seen in the Schloss 
Briicke or palace bridge at Berlin, connecting the 
Unter den Linden with the old town. A series of 
marble statues, heroic size, are placed on pedestals 
on each side, connected by the balustrade. They 
represent the hero or warrior in the different 
phases of his life, from adolescence to his death in 
the arms of victory. They are executed in the 
highest style of art by the most eminent German 
sculptors,— Rauch, Schwanthaler, Wolff,and others, 

The new palace, which lies about two miles off, 
was built by the great Frederick about the middle 
of the last century. It is a large structure of red 
brick faced with stone, much in the style of the 
more modern portion of Hampton Court. The 
centre and wings have advaneed porticos, the 
central one finished with a pediment. A balus- 
traded attic crowns the whole, surmounted by large 
statues. A range of statues, mounted on pedestals, 
stands in front of the building one opposite each 
pilaster. A bronze dome is raised in the centre ot 
the building. 

The interior is finished with considerable rich- 
ness, and a profuse use of polished marbles and 
inlaid woods; but the enrichments are of the vile 
Rococo school, prevalent at that day. 

The fore-court of the palace is inclosed by a 
curved Corinthian colonnade, with a triumphal 
arch in the middle, and pavilions, surmounted by 
obelisks, at the extremities. These are again 
flanked by two colonnaded erections, most pro- 
bably guardhouses, approached by noble flights of 
steps. The palace is not now inhabited. 

The palace of Charlottenhof resembles an English 
villa surrounded by gardens and shrubberies in the 
English style. Its principal attraction is the re- 
production at large of the Pompeian house of 
Glaucus, which is exceedingly well carried out ; 
and, with its vines trained over long lines of trel- 
lises, carries the mind to the shores of Campania 
and the imperial domain of Rome. The group 
of “ Hermann and Dorothea,” by the sculptor 
Henschell, of Cassel, forms an appropriate decora- 
tion of the atrium. The walls are covered }) 
freseoes copied from the Pompeian examples, 

The celebrated palace of Sans Souci is a long 
low building, principally of one story, having a 
cireular centre crowned by a low dome. A curved 
colonnade on the back front forms a graceful 
appendage to the corps de logis. The building is 
situated on the summit of an eminence, the slope 
of which is occupied by a suecession of terraces 
connected by flights of steps, all in white marble. 
The profusion of this material in statues, pedes- 
tals, benches, tazzas, fountains, fish-ponds, balus- 
trades, &c. is absolutely dazzling. 

Palaces, I have already said, abound in Germany, 
and it would be tedious and unprofitable to at- 
tempt descriptions where, with great splendour 
and richness, there is nothing to indicate the 
position and prospects of architeeture at the pre- 
sent day. With a glance at the royal palaees of 
Munich, which do possess something of this cha‘ 
racter, we will quit this part of our subjeet. 

The original royal palace of Bavaria was erected 
in the seventeenth century, and contains nothing 
worthy of special notice. To this have been 
added by the late king two additional portions. 
These have been designed in the Eclectic style, 
which is the distinguishing feature of most of 
King Ludwig’s plans. The Kénigs: Bau, on the 
south side, was designed by Von Klenze, and.com- 
pleted! in 1885. Externally it is an adaptation of 
the Pitti Palaee:at Florence. The Saal Bau, the 
new portion on the north side, is: iw the Italian 
Columnar style, presenting: a faeade to the Hof- 

(the Palais Royal of Munich), 300 feet in 
length. The centre is formed by an advanced 
arcade of nine arches in two tiers, forming #loggia 
on each story. The upper piers: are faced with 
Ionic columns, the entablature broken round'them, 
and crowned: with statues: The ceiling of the 
upper corridor is divided into low domes painted 
with frescoes; with seulptures over tle openings |! 

ane exceedinc!y 


the state: 
off aw monarch. 


‘fine;, tie devorations 
The ffoors are very relly parquetted’; tie walls, 


for a portion of the height, are scagliola with 2 
fine polish. The upper part of most-of the walls 
is finished with encaustic paintings by the first 
One suite is decorated in the Pompeian 


artists. 
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Aprit 3, 1858. | 


style. 


painted in very good taste. The throne-room, | 


with its gilded capitals and ranges of gigantic 
gilt statues; the banqueting-room, very large and 


The ceilings are gilded, panelled, and | One of the most recent public buildings erected 


lofty, with galleries at each end; the ball-room, | 
decorated with bas-reliefs by Schwanthaler, are | 


especially worthy of notice. 


The Wittelsbach Palace was erected from the | 


designs of Gaertner, about fifteen years since. It 
is stated in the guide-books to be of red brick, in 


the style of a palace of the fourteenth and fifteenth | 
In reality it is covered with cement, | 


centuries. 


painted to represent brick, and in design it is a | 


bad imitation of the latest and worst school of 


Gothic, without any of its ingenuity and me- 
chanical dexterity. 

As the limits of this paper will not permit an 
extended analysis of the various classes of modern 
buildings scattered over Germany, I will call 
attention to a few of those erections, irrespective 
of their purpose, best calculated to throw light on 
the progress of architecture in that country in 
recent times. 

The museum at Berlin is generally considered 
as the masterpiece of its architect, Schinkel. Its 
form on plan is rectangular, without any projec- 
tions. The front has a portico extending the 
whole width, comprising eighteen Ionic columns, 
in antis, standing on a stylobate, approached by 
a flight of steps in the middle. On one of the 
pedestals of these steps stands Kiss’s noble eques- 
trian statue of the Amazon, which attracted so 
much attention in the Exhibition of 1851. The 
portico is well recessed, with a further colonnaded 
recess in the centre, adding variety and depth. 
Within the portico two bold flights of stairs give 
access to the upper entrance-hall. Within the 
portico, also, is placed the statue of the architect, 
holding in his hands the plan of the building. 
Over the portico a low blocking is carried along 
the cornice, with a bronze eagle over each column. 
An attic, set back some distance from the portico, 
is carried over the central hall. It is low, and 
utterly without ornament, except a very plain 
cornice. Its appearance is greatly heightened by 
bronze copies of the horses from Monte Cavallo 
at each angle, raised on pedestals. The inner 
walls round the portico are decorated with large 
frescoes by Cornelius, illustrative of the develop- 
ment of civilization and the progress of the arts. 
The order employed in the building is the Iyssus 
Ionic. 

The whole external display is lavished on the 
portico. The flanks and back of the building are 
plastered with cement, having two tiers of square- 
headed windows, surrounded with plain architraves 
surmounted by a very plain cornice. 

The exterior of this building undoubtedly pos- 
sesses some merit, but combined with very griev- 
ous defects. The style chosen—the severe Greek— 


imposed fetters on anything like originality of 


ideas, but in the portico the architect has done the 
best he could under the circumstances. He has 
imparted variety to his plan by the double recess. 
The double staircase within the colonnade is a bold 
and striking feature, and above all the broad band 
of fresco painting, forming the background of the 
portico, mingles life and grace with the severe 
lines of the architecture, the brilliant colours 
warming up into beauty the cold grey hues of the 
stone. 
columns, without any distinct feature to direct 
the eye to the centre, detracts from the compact 
centralised appearance which the eye always ex- 
pects in the entrance front of a great building. 
The lowness and plainness of the recessed attic 
does nothing to redeem this defect, whilst the 
sides and back of the building are bald almost to 
meanness. Internally there is a noble central 
hall, circular on plan, about 80 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a Corinthian colonnade, supporting 
a gallery. The shafts are polished yellow marble. 
The intercolumns are filled in with antique statues 
on pedestals. The building is well planned, and 
adapted for its purpose of a gallery of sculpture 
and painting. 

Most of the public buildings in Berlin are 
covered with compo. Besides the palaces,—the 
Opera House, the University, the Arsenal, the 
Fine Arts Academy, the Cathedral, are thus 
treated. The natural consequence is feebleness, 
flatness, and common-place. That this does not 


At the same time the long range of 


| construction,— 


arise from want of ability to design or skill to 


execute is sufficiently evident when we examine | 
The Bau-Academie or archi- | painting ought thus to constitute the main external 


the brick buildings. 
tectural school is from a design by Schinkel. 


| 


jon the face. 


It is | feature of a building. 


in brick is the new Lying-in Hospital in the Karls 
Platz, at Munich, which would, I should imagine, 
delight the heart of Mr. Street or Mr. Ruskin. 
Its style approaches closely the Italian Medizval, 
freely treated without servile copyism. The bricks 
are red, with an admixture of cream-colour. There 
is a good deal of enrichment, principally in terra- 
cotta, 

These beautiful brick facades are not carried up 
along with the corpus of the building. The solid 
bearing walls are first constructed in common 
brick, with indents, projections, and toothings left 
After the building is covered in, 
scaffolding is erected externally, and the new face 
is carried up and tied into the old work as it 
proceeds 

The introduction of this beautiful material into 
England would be a new power of design at the | 
disposal of the architect,—but where shall we get 
the bricks ? 

Another museum well worthy of notice is the | 
one at Dresden, which contains the celebrated gal- | 
lery of pictures. It was erected within the last few 
years from the designs of Semper. The design is 
simple and grand, consisting of what may be called | 
a nave with clerestory, flanked by aisles, crossed 
in the middle by a transept, forming the centre of | 
each facade. This advanced centre has a triple | 
arcade below, under which the entrance road 
passes, with two heights of detached columns, on 
pedestals, over; round which the entablature 
breaks, and is crowned with an octagonal dome. 
There are statues in niches, bas-reliefs on the 
pedestals and in panels; and statues over each 
column in front of the attic. The spandrils of all 
the upper window heads have figures in bold relief. 
The interior of this picture-gallery is admirable 
for arrangement, light, construction, and deco- 
ration. 

The museums at Munich are well worthy of 
attentive study. The Glypthothek, or Gallery of 
Sculpture, designed by Von Klenze, is a very good 
adaptation of pure Greek architecture to a purpose 
for which it is well suited. The principal fagade 
has an octostyle pedimented portico of Llyssus 
Ionic, the pediment filled in with sculpture, the 
order raised on a bold flight of steps. The wings 
are lower, the cornice and attic abutting under 
the entablature of the higher order. The wings 
have niches, with statues and frontispieces. The 
interior is divided into ranges of apartments, the 
ceilings formed into domes lighted from abeve. 
The decorations and the grouping of the statues 
are a model for study. 

The Kunst Ausstellung, or united collection, is 
a building directly facing the Glypthothek, and of 
the same Greek character, but of the Corinthian 
order, designed by Ziebland in 1843. A third 
building, forming the third side of the quadrangle, 
has been commenced, but remains unfinished. 
When completed, the “ Place” will present pro- 
bably, the best modern illustration extant of the 
beanty of the severe Greek school of art. 

The Pinacothek, or picture gallery, was designed 
by Von Klenze, and completed in 1836. Exter- 
nally it is not very imposing in its appearance. 
The material is cream-coloured brick, with stone 
dressings. ‘The central gallery is raised above the 
corridors and cabinets, which run round it, with 
projections at the ends, forming an 4 plan. The 
apertures are large, with semicircular heads, and 
Ionic columns between, the entablature sur- 
mounted by a balustraded attic, crowned with 
statues on pedestals. A corridor runs the whole 
length of the building on the south side on the 
upper story, having low domes in each bay, beauti- 
fully painted in fresco by Cornelius and others. 
The central gallery is exceedingly gloomy, the 
light being far from sufficient to see the pictures 
properly. As a whole, this celebrated gallery of 
Munich is inferior in its architecture, as well as in 
the quality of its pictures, to its rival at Dresden. 





The new Pinacothek is a building of very recent 
the design in a somewhat novel 
style. Externally it is comparatively plain, being 
a cemented building with a corbelled cornice 
of Byzantine character. Its distinguishing feature 
is that of immense fresco paintings in panels 
carried round the exterior, containing portraits of 
the most eminent architects, sculptors, and 


painters, in various scenes and groups illustrative | 
of thé revival and progress of the arts in Bavaria. | 
The effect is novel, and induces a doubt whether | , sal 
| celebrate the last rites at the grave 
It gives a temporary, tent- | out distinction. Protestant England has yet some- 
entirely of brick, from floor to summit; the door- | like appearance to the structure, like a building 


cases, enrichments, strings, corniees, all worked | made of canvas, and rather too much reminds one 
in the same material,—the colour varied with | of the booths at a fair. 


crimson, red, and bands of light blue. The aspect 


Some of the modern theatres exhibit great skill 


of the building is honest, truthful, and satisfactory. | in arrangement and beauty of desigu, That at which to ac 


Dresden was designed by Professor Semper. It is 
a large building situated in the middle of an open 
esplanade, and gives the idea, on a smaller scale, 
of one of the great Roman editices for the same 
purpose. The architect has had in his eye the 
theatre of Marcellus. A large corps de logis, 
square at one end, semicircular at the other, in 
three stories, is crossed by a transept, forming a 
centre on each side with columns and pediments, 
and advanced entrance porticos. Round this 
central mass a lower portion is carried, like an 
aisle in two stories. The whole is enriched with 
niches, statues, and sculpture, forming a very 
imposing ensemble. 

The new theatre at Munich is fronted with an 
octostyle Corinthian portico in antis, with a pedi- 
ment, over which rises behind the mass of the 
main building, finished also with a pediment. The 
tympana of both pediments are painted in fresco, 


| the lower one with figures on a deep blue ground. 
| The ground of the upper one is a light stone o1 


cream colour. 
The front of the post-office, in the same square, 


; has an areaded colonnade along the front, the 


arches springing from the capitals and supporting 
a story above. The back wall of the colonnade 
is painted deep red, with groups in the Pompeian 
style. A Greek frieze under the cornice, the orna- 


| ments above the windows, and a string-course and 


frieze in the colonnade, are painted and picked 
out in bright colours. 

I will only allude to two rather remarkable 
erections in Munich, before conchiding my imper- 
fect catalogue. The first is the Ruhmeshalle, or 
Hall of Fame, erected to the memory of the dis- 
tinguished natives of Bavaria, in front of which 
stands the colossal statue of Bavaria, in bronze, 
90 feet in height toe the summit. The monnment 
stands on a slightly rising ground, about a mile 
outside the city. The hall is in reality a cloister, 
or colonnade, forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
open on the inner side, against the back wall of 
which are placed the monumental busts of the 
worthies commemorated. The style is pure 
Grecian Doric, of the Egina type, designed by 
Von Klenze, and is in itself a large and noble 
structure. The colossal statue also is dignified in 
attitude, and magnificent in conception, worthy 
of its artist, Schwanthaler. There is, notwith- 
standing, something unsatisfactory about the com 
bination of the statue with the building. The 
monument being placed on a slight eminence, in 
the midst of a wide open plain, there is nothing 
by which the eye can readily measure the distance 
or seale, except when in close proximity. The 
human figure, unless there is something which at 
once shows the contrary, is naturally referred to 
the ordinary standard. The consequence is, that 
at the distance of half a mile, the statue looks to 
be of the usual human stature, with a toy building 
behind it. Instead of the building enhancing the 
grandeur of the statue, the statue dwarfs the 
building. This delusion is, of course, removed, 
when we get within such a distance as allows of 
comparison, but it exhibits in a striking point of 
view the reason of the disagreeable results of the 
Nelson column, intersecting the National Gallery, 
and of the twin pillars of Jachin and Boaz, in 
front of the Liverpool St. George’s [fall. 

The other construction to which I will brietly 
allude, is the new Public Cemetery, or Friedhot, 
being an extension of the older one now entirely 
occupied. The new portion forms a square of 
about 142 yards each side, surrounded by an 
arcaded cloister, after the manner of the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. The cloister was designed by 
Gaertner, and is built with ornamental brickwork 
and open wood roof, decorated in colours. It ts 
of course intended for the reception of monuments, 
of which some very fine examples are already 
fixed, amongst others one to the memory of the 
distinguished architeet, born 1792, died 1847. A 
singular custom exists in this cemetery, of exhi- 
biting the bodies of the deceased for a day pre- 
vious to interment, dressed as in life, laid on 
couches, in a room prepared for the purpose, fur- 
nished with large glass apertures, that they mat 
be properly seen. Another circumstance is W orthy 
of notice. Though Bavaria is a Roman Catholic 
country, there is no separation amongst the dead, 
no walls built up between consecrated and uncon- 
secrated ground. All sects and parties iningle 
their dust in the same common enclosure. Cathobic 
priest and Protestant pastor are alike free to 

s mouth with- 


thing to learn on the score of mutual toleration. 
I must omit all allusion to the triumphal arches 
and colonnaded city gates, the obelisks and places 
and boulevards and public gardens, the value of 
rowded population is so well known 
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and appreciated on the Continent, and will con- 
clude by one or two general remarks as to the | Special exception is contained in a paragraph which | the development or growth of any branch of high 
inferences to be drawn from our survey as a! has reference to the judging an artist rather by | art.” 


whole. 

In the style of architecture which preceded the 
Greek revival, and which we may call Palladian, 
for want of a better term, the Germans have not 
been very successful. Copyism, mannerism, and 
common-place are the general characteristics of 
this style down to its latest period. Nor can it 


be maintained that the architecture of the severe | 


Greek school, as practised by Schinkel, Von Klenze, 
Ziebland, and others, have been much more satis- 
factory. Von Klenze, in the Glypthothek, and 
Schinkel, in the Berlin Museum portico, have pro- 
duced some pleasing and elegant results, but of 
originality, of the evidences of a creative mind, 
there is absolutely nothing, whilst in the interiors 





| 
| 
i 
} 


| 


The first position to which Mr. Nugent takes | 


| his power of perception of the beautiful, than from | greatest authors acknowledges it; and the f 


| 


| 


his dexterity of hand,—a part only of which he | 
quotes. If, however, it be fairly taken together | 


(beginning with the words, “it is one of the dis- | good part developed in the schools of Europe,” 


tinguishing traits of genius,” &c. to the end of | 
the paragraph), it will be found that the substance | 
of what I assert amounts to this, that mind, in the | 
exercise of the fine arts, must, under all circum- 
stances, be ranked before manual skill, which, un- 
less the practice of art is to be reduced to a meré 


_mechanical trade, none will surely deny. 


they have been obliged in all cases to resort to the | 


‘oman arch and dome to carry out their purposes. 
It is to the new school, inaugurated at Munich, 
and mixed up at first with much of eclecticism 
and copying, that we owe any development of pro- 
gress, and any germs of a successful future for 
architectural art in Germany. The present ten- 
dency is towards the Byzantine and early Venetian 
forms. In the new streets and villas of Munich, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Stuttgart, this is sufficiently 
manifest. In the Pointed style, the German 
architects have struck out a path for themselves, 
which they have followed with considerable success 
in some cases and failure in others. They have 
adopted Gothic forms freely, and subjected them 
to whatever adaptation modern ideas required. 

Much has been written of late respecting the 
architecture of the future, and the development of 
a new style. He must be a very inattentive 
observer of things architectural who cannot per- 
ceive that, in spite of ourselves, we are all, what- 
ever style we may practise, approximating towards 
each other, and drifting more or less rapidly | 
towards a common centre, in which the pedantry 
of every style will be broken down, and whatever 
there is of good in it fitted for blending with the 
excellent from every other source. Behind and 
above the peculiarities of Gothic, Greek,and Roman, 
there are principles and beauties common to all, 
and in each that which is ephemeral and tech- 
nical, will eventually soften down and melt away, 
leaving the pure gold behind. 


| 


Your respected correspondent next does me the 
honour to quote the following short detached 
sentence,— The fire of genius may often be too 
impatient to spend time over minute finish ; but if 
the inspiration of beauty be there, the mind will | 
be more influenced by a hasty production from 
such a hand than it ever can be by the exhibition | 
of elaborate manipulation or practical knowledge 
possessing no corresponding evidence of mental 
vigour ;” and adds, “the truth of this statement, | 
so far as it goes, I 
why not let it pa 
the case so submi 
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Towards this great consummation, the recent | ever, I have no fé 
volume of Mr. Gilbert Scott will do excellent ser- | genius, and I agre 


vice, 


rather prefer, from the every-day forms around 
us; by working with an eye observant of the prin- 
ciples of nature and the essence of beauty spread 
before our eyes, analyzing the sources of power, 
and advancing steadily, yet carefully, step by step, 
our successors at last will reach a platform to 
which there leads a way through every style in 
which beauty and strength, grace and power, shall 
find their true and proper expression, and place 
architecture in its own proper rank, as the noblest 
of conventional arts— 
*« The art where most magnificent appears 
The little builder, Man.”’ 
J. A. Picton. 





A PLEA FOR THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. 

Mr. E. NuGent, of Upper Canada, in his letter 
which appeared in the Builder of the 13th March 
seems so entirely to have misconceived the sub- 
stance and tendency of much that is contained in 
my paper bearing the above title, that I must ask 
the favour of a small space in your columns for the 
eae of addressing a few words in reply to 
1im. 

The whole of your correspondent’s critique 
seems to be based on the very erroneous supposi- 


tion that I am an advocate for unfinished, in pre- happily, not very familiar, that they cannot be 
ference to finished, works of art,—an assumption | entirely disconnected from its consideration : the 
so utterly at variance with both the letter and | few paragraphs which were omitted in print, and, 


spirit of all that is contained in the paper in ques- 
tion, that I am at a loss to imagine how he could 
have arrived at so strange a conclusion, if he has 
read it with any degree of attention. 

The mode of criticism adopted by Mr. Nugent 
is one which almost uniformly leads to error and 
misconstruction—that of making disjointed quo- 
tations of sentences and parts of sentences, with- 
out having reference to their context, taken along 
with which alone can the real meaning of the 
writer be fairly understood. But your corre- 
spondent goes further than this, for after making 
these mutilated quotations, he indulges in a sort 
of comment of his own, putting upon them an 
interpretation which, even as he uses them, they 
will not bear,—thus setting up straw men of his 
own creation, for the pleasure of knocking them 
dor # Yin. 
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Whether our starting-point be, as with | like fire in a flint, 
him, from the fourteenth-century forms, or, as I | 


with a proper su 
there. Cultivater 
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not because, as £ 
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fore, live for eve 
the aisles of our: 
mind for the same reason Tee: vnay vuvy sun) 
possess a like charm over us, which those great 
men who conceived and executed them, ere “the 
paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken 
up,” intended that they should have the power 
of exercising on the sympathies of their own | 
generation. 
Some parts of the paper which is the subject of | 
Mr. Nugent’s comment, so far had reference to the 
modern English system of pre-Raffaelliteism, with 
the peculiarities of which, especially as to finish, 
Mr. Nugent is probably, and I am tempted to say 


as being rather of local than general interest, 
were not, perhaps, very suitable for publication, 
would, in some instances, have more fully illus- 
trated my meaning. However, I am quite willing 
to abide by the paper as it stands. ’ 

In conclusion, I beg to assure Mr. Nugent that 
nothing was further from my wish or intention 
than to speak with disrespect of our Transatlantic 
brethren, more especially of that portion of them 
who constitute our enterprising and loyal fellow- 
subjects in the Canadas, amongst whom we have 


| other fish. 
may be traced the first glimmerings of ornamenta 





the pleasure of numbering him. I am aware that 
the West has produced some good artists; but 
notwithstanding what they may individually have 
done, and of what Mr. Nugent has written on the | 
subject, he must permit me still to express the | 
belief “that the commercial and speculative atmo- | 











sphere which seems to envelope all men and things | 
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in that busy land is far from being favourable to 


Experience attests this: one of their 
p fs : E ‘act 
mentioned by Mr. Nugent himself, of the genius 
of the artists whom he names having been “jn 


still further contirms it ; but my observations had 
more especial reference to architectural art. 

Mr. Nugent states that “ there are agencies at 
work on that continent which at no very distant 
day will produce artists that will astonish the 
world.” When that time arrives, | doubt not that 
the genius so developed will be cordially hailed 
and generously acknowledged by all true lovers of 
art in England. And should the flame first be 
kindled under the auspices of “ The Upper Canada 

soard of Arts,” such an event will afford to the 
parent country the additional gratification of a 
sense of national triumph. KF, Horner. 
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able size are serrated with the teeth of sharks and 
On some of the shields of hard wood 


art. Here, the fibres of the wood have been 


|deepened by scratching, to make a pattern; 


and on others may be noticed the arrangement of 
simple zigzag lines, which, on some examples, are 
complieated and skilfully devised. The armour 
of these savage people, plaited with a material 
like rope, is well worthy of notice; and it may 
be remarked that the weapons from New Zealand 
are very much superior to those from Australia. 
Some of the clubs of heavy wood from the former 
district are remarkable for elaborate and even 
beautifully executed carving. 

While examining such objects as these, the 
visitor will compare them with not only the 
early but the developed arts of various nations, 
and trace the strong resemblances which the 
ornamental designs of the New Zealanders beat 
to those of India, ancient Scandinavia, and the 
Anglo-Saxons. A book, which would pictorially 
make evident this connection, would be a valuable 
addition to our art-literature. 

In another room are many relics from the 
South-Sea Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, anc 
other places. Amongst these is a part of the 
stem of the tree, pierced with two or three bul- 
lets, against which that famous navigator, Captal” 
Cook—better known to schoolboys than any other 
navigator, real or imaginary, except Robinson 
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Crusoe,—fell, slain. Over this is hung a descrip- 
tion of breast and back defence, formed of the 
teeth of bears, arranged one over the other in 
such a manner as to be capable of “turning” a 
ball ; together with a helmet from the South Seas, 
which bears a striking resemblance to those used 
by the ancient Romans, and displays elegant orna- 
mentation. 

The drums and other objects here are so ar- 
ranged as to afford material for thought. Another 
room contains native arms. Here an opportunity 








is afforded of tracing the progress of the musket | 


to its present state of pertection. There are also 


cannon-balls of stone,—some from the Tower | 


ditch and Malta. Some of these are of large size, 
and weigh 78 Ibs. each. Not far off, space has been 
left for a complete collection of the »erching arms 
and accoutrements of the soldiers of each country 
in Europe. This, when completed, will afford a 
most valuable means of comparison, and ought to 
lead to much improvement in our own army. 

In cases, scattered here and there, are relics 
which deserve examination. Sir Francis Drake’s 
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worth examination. Increase in this department | 


of the collection would be valuable. 

The models of the steam-engine, from the most 
ancient inventions to the latest improvements, 
which have been presented by E. Jekyll, esq. late 
of the Grenadier Guards, will tind a place in this 
department. 

Some of the daggers and sheaths display 
elegant specimens of damascening, chasing, and 
carving in ivory. Oliver Cromwell’s sword, the 
private signals of the American navy taken from 
the Chesapeake, flame-shaped swords, the Chinese 
silk gun, a piece of larch from a ship belonging to 
the Emperor Tiberius, sunk in Lake Nemi, and a 
score of other items, would afford texts for com- 
ment. The model of the arrangements made by 
Captain Dickenson for raising the treasure from 
the Thetis is instructive. One of the tickets, by 
the way, says erroneously the Thetis was sunk in 
1850,—it should be 1830. 

We must, however, retrace our steps to the 
staircase which leads to the Waterloo room and 
other apartments. This has been tastefully deco- 
rated with banners, armour, and other trophies, 
which ought to be labelled. The Waterloo-room 
has been refitted and the ceiling coloured (light 
blue and drab), under the direction of Mr. Owen 
Jones, and is well lighted, and of good proportion. 

Here are arranged numerous banners, captured 
in the Dutch, French, Indian, Chinese, Russian, 
and other wars. The relics from Sebastopol have 


‘delivering the clay into the brick-moulds. The 


much interest; so has the large and well-known 
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model of the field and battle of Waterloo, by) mine, two at the hopper, and three boys—two to 
Siborn Another model of similar size, of Sebastopol take the bricks from the belt, the third throwing 
and the neighbourhood, is in course of preparation, | up the clay accumulating from the waste-pipe. Two 
under the direction of Colonel Hamilton. barrow-men, wheeling thirty-five bricks at a trip, 
In this room is a model of a marble column,' convey them to the kiln. The kilns used are the 
which was designed by the late Russian emperor for | common Scotch kiln, and contain 50,000 bricks - 
Moscow. This is in outline a Greek pillar, which to these are attached two kiln-men. In six days 
is formed of many upright tiers of cannon,’ the bricks are ready for use: the only care requi- 
with port-holes here and there, from which other site is in the heating of the kiln, so that teo great 

cannon project ;—a piece of imperial absurdity. a heat is not at first applied. i 
Here, too, are many relies of the great Duke, and The advantage of this machine is, that the 
of Napole on, including Marengo’s skeleton. troublesome, expensive, and often difficult process 
The collection of natural history, even weeded of drying is done away with. The proportion of 
asit has been under the direction of Mr. Gould, is! moisture in the brick will of course vary in dif- 
very large, and contains some rare specimens. The ferent localities: it is, therefore, not easy to define 
jaws of the shark placed here, with the papers of the quantity : comparatively, it is very trifling. I 
a slaver found in him, and which led to her doubt not that you will consider this result, if the 
capture and condemnation, should go down-stairs machine had not—which it has—the merit of 
among the other curiosities. turning out a very excellent brick, a sufficient 
The works of repair have been performed by recommendation in itself, affording as it does to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in consequence | contractors an almost certainty of being able to 
of damage done to the building by the operation | complete any engagement they may enter into, 
of repairing the celebrated sewer here ; Mr. Penne- | and which, under ordinary circumstances, could 

Tontns Kian aw thawaet of the Crown and only be completed in summer. H. G. 

(nstitution. 
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useum made even | 
esses many things 
hich not the least 
» have mentioned. =!#IS melancholy event, which deprives [reland 
@ may seem to of one of her proudest artistical boasts, took place 
Blue-jacket, what 0? Saturday, the 27th ult. at his residence in 
f Dublin, and in the 57th year of his age. John 
Hogan needs no panegyric. He was a great 
artist, and his works have immortalized him. 
Amongst those which perhaps most attracted par- 
ticular notice we may mention his “ Drunken 
Faun,” Dead Christ,” statues of the late Dr. 
Doyle, Dr. Collins, and O'Connell, which latter 
has been recently cast in bronze and erected in 
| Limerick. Hogan also submitted a model for a 
= | statue of “Erin’s Bard,” for the pedestal lately 

era | placed in College-street, Dublin; but it was re- 
[AKING., jected, we believe, to the dissatisfaction of the 
to visit the works public. At the period of his death he was en- 
he contractors for gaged on a bas-relief for the Wellington Monu- 
sport, being one of ment in the Phcenix-park, and was to receive 
f eonstruction, ex-| 1000/. for the work; as also on a statute for Father 
- Gosport, and in-| Mathew. . It was believed he would receive a 
resistance to any | commission to execute one of the statues in the 
dl attempt the de- | Houses of Parliament. Hogan died a poor man! 
1 the shore side. He was born in 1800, in Tallow, Co. Waterford, 
where his father carried on the business of a 
builder, and by his mother’s side he was de- 
scended from Lord Chief-Justice Sir Richard Cox. 
In 1812, he was placed with an attorney, at Cork, 
| Mr. Michael Foote, with whom he remained two 
years, but like Chantrey, he preferred becoming an 


DEATH OF HOGAN “THE IRISH 
SCULPTOR.” 
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Mr. Deane, now Sir Thomas (Deane and Wood- 
ward), witha view of becoming an architect, and 
| while in his office commenced the study of anatomy, 
‘under Dr. Woodroofe, and executed many 
his chamber is of | carvings; his first for the public view being the 
portion of the cylin- | statue of Minerva, in the South Mall. <A sub- 
s, forcing the “clay | scription enabled the aspiring artist to visit Rome 
similar to that in| and open a studio there, whence emanated some 
the hydraulic press. | of his best productions. The subject of the first 
an aperture for the | which introduced him to professional life in Italy, 
ressing chamber has | was “ Eve after her expulsion picking up a dead 
hecome overcharged: there are also apertures for | Bird.” This is nowin the possession of the De Tabley 
| family. His statue of O’Connell, inthe Exchange, 
result of this arrangement is that the clay is | Dublin, is considered a masterpiece. The “ Drun- 
forced into the moulds with immense pressure, | ken Faun,” was a composition resulting from a 
and that the bricks are made of such a density | challenge given to Hogan by the sculptor Gibson, 
that they may be at once stacked in the kilns. ~ | to produce any attitude or expression in the human 
The clay used at Fort Elson is drawn from the | figure not previously appropriated by the great 
mine up a very steep incline by means of a drum | sculptors of antiquity. Thorwaldsen pronounced 
and chain, to which is attached a metal waggon, the result a miracle. 
travelling on a tramway, and worked by the same — —- 
steam-engine as that which propels the brick- SCHOOL- BUILDING IN THE PROVINCES. 
machine. The waggon discharges itself near the 
mouth of the hopper, into which the clay is thrown 
without any previous preparation, the screw, as 
already described, driving the clay into the 
pressing-chamber, under which, by arrangement 
of the machinery, alternately pass the moulds, 
which are open throughout, resting for two or ™ c ' the su} . 
three pest while being charged: they move “oodchild, of Guildford, architect. ) 
under the discharging-press, which, falling on the Bicester —The Bicester New Schools Committee 
brick, forces it out of the mould on to the endless have accepted the tender of Mr. J. Munday, of 
Buckingham, for the erection of the new parochial 
schools and master’s residence. The tender is 








Woking.—Alterations are about being made in 
the Sunday-school here, so as to render it available 
for a daily infant-school, by the addition of a 
teacher’s residence, partial re-erection of present 
building, new entrance, staircases, and other 
works, under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 


belt, and, thus delivered from the machine, it is 
removed by a boy, who places it ona barrow, which 
being filled, is at once wheeled off to the kiln, and for 1,095/. : : ; 
there stacked. The bricks are made at the rate Pembryn (Cardiganshire).—The new school, 
of from twenty-five to thirty a minute, according offices, and walls, are just commenced. ‘The struc- 
to the speed at which the machine is driven. ture will be of local stone, with red pine fittings 
The steam-engine used was one of fifteen horse- | throughout, and bell spirelet covered with lead: 
power—a force quite unnecessary for the brick- it is designed to accommodate fifty children, R-4 
machine, but not too great considering the very David Davies, of Clay, is the builder, for 2962. 
steep incline up which it has to drag the clay. The master’s house is omitted for the present for 
The number of men employed were five in the | want of funds. Grants, in aid, have been made 


artist. At the age of 14, he entered the office of 
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volume of Mr. Gilbert Scott will do excellent ser- 
vice. Whether our starting-point be, as with | like fire in a flint, only to be produced by collision 
with a proper subject ;’ but the flint must be 
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and appreciated on the Continent, and will con- 
clude by one or two general remarks as to the 
inferences to be drawn from our survey as a 
whole, 

In the style of architecture which preceded the 
Greek revival, and whick we may call Palladian, 
for want of a better term, the Germans have not 
been very successful. Copyism, mannerism, and 
common-place are the general characteristics of | 
this style down to its latest period. Nor can it | 
be maintained that the architecture of the severe 
Greek school, as practised by Schinkel, Von Klenze, 
Ziebland, and others, have been much more satis- 
factory. Von Klenze, in the Glypthothek, and) 





Schinkel, in the Berlin Museum portico, have pro- | 


duced some pleasing and elegant results, but of, 
originality, of the evidences of a creative mind, 
there is absolutely nothing, whilst in the interiors 
they have been obliged in all cases to resort to the | 
toman arch and dome to carry out their purposes. 
It is to the new school, inaugurated at Munich, 
and mixed up at first with much of eclecticism 
and copying, that we owe any development of pro- 
gress, and any germs of a successful future for 
architectural art in Germany. The present ten- 
dency is towards the Byzantine and early Venetian 
forms. In the new streets and villas of Munich, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Stuttgart, this is sufficiently 
manifest. In the Pointed style, the German 


which they have followed with considerable success 
in some cases and failure in others. They have 
adopted Gothic forms freely, and subjected them 
to whatever adaptation modern ideas required. 
Much has been written of late respecting the 


architecture of the future, and the development of siderable amount of 


a new style. He must be a very inattentive 


observer of things architectural who cannot per- imperfect or badly-finished one. 
ceive that, in spite of ourselves, we are all, what-| Who has denied it, or put any such question in 


ever style we may practise, approximating towards 


each other, and drifting more or less rapidly | 
towards a common centre, in which the pedantry | with one leg is likely to excite my admiration any 
of every style will be broken down, and whatever more than it would that of Mr. Nugent; but it is 
there is of good in it fitted for blending with the really the first time I ever knew that a wheel- 
excellent from every other source. 
above the peculiarities of Gothic,Greek,and Roman, | might be taken in illustration of the principles 
there are principles and beauties common to all, involved in them. 

and in each that which is ephemeral and tech- 


Behind and | 


nical, will eventually soften down and melt away, 
leaving the pure gold behind. | 


Towards this great consummation, the recent | 


| 


him, from the fourteenth-century forms, or, as I | 
rather prefer, from the every-day forms around | 
us ; by working with an eye observant of the prin- 

ciples of nature and the essence of beauty spread 

before our eyes, analyzing the sources of power, 

and advancing steadily, yet carefully, step by step, 

our successors at last will reach a platform to 

which there leads a way through every style in 

which beauty and strength, grace and power, shall 
find their true and proper expression, and place 
architecture in its own proper rank, as the noblest 
of conventional arts— 

** The art where most magnificent appears 
The little builder, Man.”’ 
J. A. Picton. 





A PLEA FOR THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. 
Mr. E, NuGent, of Upper Canada, in his letter 





which appeared in the Builder of the 13th March 
seems so entirely to have misconceived the sub- 
stance and tendency of much that is contained in | 
my paper bearing the above title, that I must ask 

the favour of a small space in your columns for the 

gues of addressing a few words in reply to 

1im. 

The whole of your correspondent’s critique 
seems to be based on the very erroneous supposi- 
tion that I am an advocate for unfinished, in pre- 
ference to finished, works of art,—an assumption 
so utterly at variance with both the letter and 
spirit of all that is contained in the paper in ques- 
tion, that I am at a loss to imagine how he could 
have arrived at so strange a conclusion, if he has 
read it with any degree of attention. 

The mode of criticism adopted by Mr. Nugent 
is one which almost uniformly leads to error and 
misconstruction—that of making disjointed quo- 
tations of sentences and parts of sentences, with- 
out having reference to their context, taken along 

with which alone can the real meaning of the 
writer be fairly understood. But your corre- 
spondent goes further than this, for after making 
these mutilated quotations, he indulges in a sort 
of comment of his own, putting upon them an 
interpretation which, even as he uses them, they 
will not bear,—thus setting up straw men of his 
own creation, for the pleasure of knocking them 
down again. 


The first position to which Mr. Nugent takes 
special exception is contained in a paragraph which 
has reference to the judging an artist rather by 


his power of perception of the beantiful, than from greatest authors acknowledges it; and the 
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in that busy land is far from being favourable to 
the development or growth of any branch of high 
art.” Experience attests this: one of their 
fact 


his dexterity of hand,—a part only of which he | mentioned by Mr. Nugent himself, of the genius 


quotes. If, however, it be fairly taken together | 
(beginning with the words, “it is one of the dis- | 
tinguishing traits of genius,” &c. to the end of | 
the paragraph), it will be found that the substance 
of what I assert amounts to this, that mind, in the 
exercise of the fine arts, must, under all circum- 
stances, be ranked before manual skill, which, un- 
less the practice of art is to be reduced to a mere 
mechanical trade, none will surely deny. 

Your respected correspondent next does me the 
honour to quote the following short detached 
sentence,-—“ The fire of genius may often be too 
impatient to spend time over minute finish ; but if 
the inspiration of beauty be there, the mind will 
be more influenced by a hasty production from 
such a hand than it ever can be by the exhibition | 
of elaborate manipulation or practical knowledge 
possessing no corresponding evidence of mental 
vigour ;” and adds, “the truth of this statement, 
so far as it goes, I do not call in question.” Then 
why not let it pass? But no; he thinks “ that 
the case so submitted does not involve the real 
question at issue,” which he asserts to be, 
“whether, all things else being equal, a work of 


architects have struck out a path for themselves, art possessing beautiful lineaments, but wanting in 


elaborate finish, is more worthy of admiration, and 
more capable of raising pleasurable emotions in 
the mind, thana work possessing the saine beautiful 
lineaments, and in addition evincing elaborate 
finish ;’ and he then imposes upon himself a con- 
unnecessary trouble to prove 
that the well-finished work is preferable to the 
Of course it is. 


issue ? 
I donot think that the beauty of a wheelbarrow 


barrow had a place amongst works of art, and 


It is by no means necessary to endeavour to 
define genius: every man has a right to his own 
opinion on such a subject: for my own part, how- 
ever, I have no faith in the powers of untaught 
genius, and I agree with Dr. Johnson that ‘it is 


there. Cultivated sensibility is the true combina- 
tion which constitutes a great artist. 

No doubt my “critical acumen” may frequently 
be at fault ; but, if ever I felt tolerably confident in 


anything, it is in the fact that, artistically speak- | 
ing, “ human nature is the same in all ages, and is 


” 


ever affected by the same sympathies.” By what 
means do the works of such men as Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Michelangelo retain their intluence 
over the minds of succeeding generations ? Is it 
not because, as Sir Joshua Reynolds expresses it, 
“they are built upon general nature,” and, there- 
fore, live for ever ?” And, while rambling through 
the aisles of our cathedrals, does not every sensitive 
mind for the same reason feel that they still 
possess a like charm over us, which those great 
men who conceived and executed them, ere “the 
paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken 
up,” intended that they should have the power 
of exercising on the sympathies of their own 
generation. 


Some parts of the paper which is the subject of | 


Mr. Nugent’s comment, so far had reference to the 
modern English system of pre-Raffaelliteism, with 
the peculiarities of which, especially as to finish, 
Mr. Nugent is probably, and I am tempted to say 
happily, not very familiar, that they cannot be 
entirely disconnected from its consideration : the 
few paragraphs which were omitted in print, and, 
as being rather of local than general interest, 
were not, perhaps, very suitable for publication, 
would, in some instances, have more fully illus- 
trated my meaning. However, I am quite willing 
to abide by the paper as it stands. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure Mr. Nugent that 
nothing was further from my wish or intention 
than to speak with disrespect of our Transatlantic 
brethren, more especially of that portion of them 
who constitute our enterprising and loyal fellow- 
subjects in the Canadas, amongst whom we have 
the pleasure of numbering him. I am aware that 
the West has produced some good artists; but 
notwithstanding what they may individually have 


subject, he must permit ime still to express the 
belief “that the commercial and speculative atmo- 
sphere which seems to envelope all men and things 








done, and of what Mr. Nugent has written on the | 


of the artists whom he names having been “jp 
good part developed in the schools of Europe.” 
still further confirms it ; but my observations had 
more especial reference to architectural art. 

Mr. Nugent states that “there are agencies at 
work on that continent which at no very distant 
day will produce artists that will astonish the 
world.” When that time arrives, I doubt not that 
the genius so developed will be cordially hailed 
and generously acknowledged by all true lovers of 
art in England. And should the flame first be 
kindled under the auspices of “ The Upper Canada 

doard of Arts,” such an event will afford to the 
parent country the additional gratification of 4 
sense of national triumph. I. Horner. 





THE UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM 
WHITEHALL, 

Wit the growth of the metropolis, many 
institutions have sprung up for the uses of distinct 
classes pursuing distinct paths. We have, for in- 
stance, the Institute of Architects and the Institu 
tion of Civil Engineers: the Royal Society and the 
Society of Antiquaries were earlier ; and there are 
fifty other associations, each having for its object 


, 


the gathering to one centre of those who are pursu- 


ing similar studies or have similar tastes. Many of 
these have, from simple beginnings, accumulated 
suitable museums of great value. The East- 
India Company, in a different category, has 
formed a collection of works of art, manuscripts, 
and other matters connected with their vast pos- 
sessions, such as is not to be met with elsewhere. 


_ The Geological Society formed the nucleus of the 


Museum of Economic Geology : the Royal 
Academy possesses an excellent art library: the 
Engineers, the Architects, the Antiquaries, have 
also good libraries, and some specimens and curi- 
osities belonging to their departments. The 
commencement of a museum is a thing not to be 
made without consideration, for it grows rapidly, 
and is attended with expense. At the United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, in addition to the 
library, which contains a fine collection of books 
‘and manuscripts useful and interesting to the 
members of the two professions, a very large 
museum has been brought together. It had be 
come so extensive that it was found necessary to 
increase the space for it, to exchange duplicates, 
| and newly arrange the contents ; and very ably has 
| this been done under the superintendence of some 
of the members. 

| The first room after entering contains speci- 
mens of the stone spear-heads, hammers, and 
other implements (none of metal) used in the last 
‘half-century by the aborigines of Australia and 
New Zealand, and which, by their similarity to 
‘those found in ancient British graves, arrest 
‘attention. Some of these primitive yet modern 
arms and implements arenow no longer to be met 
with among these races, who are rapidly vanish- 
ing before the advance of civilization. The spears, 
_with handles formed of the thin bent branches ot 
trees, show good workmanship: some of formid- 
‘able size are serrated with the teeth of sharks and 
other fish. On some of the shields of hard wood 
may be traced the first glimmerings of ornamenta! 
art. Here, the fibres of the wood have been 
deepened by scratching, to make a pattern; 
and on others may be noticed the arrangement ot 
| simple zigzag lines, which, on some examples, are 
| complieated and skilfully devised. The armour 
of these savage people, plaited with a material 
like rope, is well worthy of notice; and it may 
be remarked that the weapons from New Zealand 
are very much superior to those from Australia. 
Some of the clubs of heavy wood from the former 
district are remarkable for elaborate and even 
beautifully executed carving. 

While examining such objects as these, the 
visitor will compare them with not only the 
early but the developed arts of various nations, 
and trace the strong resemblances which the 
ornamental designs of the New Zealanders bea 
to those of India, ancient Scandinavia, and the 
Anglo-Saxons. A book, which would pictorially 
make evident this connection, would be a valuable 
addition to our art-literature. 

In another room are many relics from the 
South-Sea Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, ant 
other places. Amongst these is a part of the 
stem o* the tree, pierced with two or three bul- 
lets, against which that famous navigator, Captain 
| Cook—better known to schoolboys than any other 
_ navigator, real or imaginary, except Robinson 
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Crusoe,—fell, slain. Over this is hung a descrip- | model of the field and battle of Waterloo, by) mine, two at the hopper, and three boys—two to 
tion of breast and back defence, formed of the | Siborn Another model of similar size, of Sebastopol take the bricks from the belt, the third throwing 
teeth of bears, arranged one over the other in and the ne ghbourhood, is in course of preparation, | up the clay accumulating from the waste-pipe. Two 
such a manner as to be capable of “turning” a| under the direction of Colonel Hamilton. barrow-men, wheeling thirty-five bricks at a trip 

c P m e * ,< - “S e. - > 5. . oc , 
ball ; together with a helmet from the South Seas, In this room is a model of 2 marble column,! convey them to the kiln. The kilns used are the 
which bears a striking resemblance to those used | which was designed by the late Russian emperor for | common Scotch kiln, and contain 50,000 bricks : 
by oe Romans, and displays elegant orna- | Moscow, Phis is in outline a Greek pillar, which | to these are attached two kiln-men. 
mentation. 








‘ In six days 
|is formed of many upright tiers of cannon, the bricks are ready for use: the only care requi- 
The drums and other objects here are so ar- | with port-holes here and there, from which other site is in the heating of the kiln, so that tco creat 
ranged as to afford material for thought. Another cannon project ;—a piece of imperial absurdity. | a heat is not at first applied. ‘ 
room contains native arms. Here an opportunity | Here, too, are many relies of the great Duke, and The advantage of this machine is, that the 


is afforded of tracing the progress of the musket | of Napoleon, including Marengo’s skeleton. troublesome, expensive, and often difficult process 
° "4 a . = eer: Th wa aro ala Win a an’ . a -_ © 4 aie ees nee . » e . , . ny ° yar 
to its present state of pertection. There are also Lhe collection of natural history, even weeded of drying is done away with. The proportion of 


cannon-balls of stone,—some from the Tower | asit has been under the direction of Mr. Gould, is | moisture in the brick will of course vary in dif- 
ditch and Malta. Some of these are of large size, | very large, and contains some rare specimens. The ferent localities: it is, therefore, not easy to define 
and weigh 78 lbs. each. Not far off, space has been | jaws of the shark placed here, with the papers of the quantity : comparatively, it is very trifling. I 
left for a complete collection of th. m rchingarms/a slaver found in him, and which led to her doubt not that you will consider this result, if the 
and accoutrements of the soldiers of each country | capture and condemnation, should go down-stairs machine had not—which it has—the merit of 
in Europe. This, when completed, will afford a! among the other curiosities. turning out a very excellent brick, a sufficient 
most valuable means of comparison, and ought to rhe works of repair have been performed by | recommendation in itself, affording as it does to 
lead to much improvement in our own army. | the Metropolitan Board of Works, in consequence | contractors an almost certainty of being able to 
In cases, scattered here and there, are relics | of damage done to the building by the operation complete any engagement they may enter into, 
which deserve examination. Sir Francis Drake’s | of repairing the celebrated sewer here ; Mr. Penne- | and which, under ordinary circumstances, could 
walking-stick, a substantial cane of a dark colour, | thorne overlooking on the part of the Crown and only be completed in summer. H. G. 
surmounted by a massive round head of carved | Mr. Poynter on the part of the Institution. 
ivory; the admiral’s shoe-buckles and snuff: box; 
the quadrants and other astronomical apparatus 
. —- Cook ; and 5 gat = 1 — of great interest and value, of which not the least ~ hol ; : 
Armada are amongst them. A cocked- nat of so are the personal relics we have mentioned Tuts melanc 10ly event, which deprives Lreland 
Lord Nelson; a piece of lace from the coat in| y¢ able men. trifling as they may seem to of one of her proudest artistical boasts, took place 
. . . $ , bend ae 4 na ® . Q- . . . 
which he was kifled; a carved ornament from some. Just recollect, young Blue-jacket, what Saturday, the 27th ult. at his residence in 
» . re f 3 - : “ ” me . bein a = ‘wo , « e e , nT oad rhe. i‘ 
the mast of the J iclory ; the blade of a boy’s | these relics teach: they teach that your country Dublin, and in the 57th year of his age. John 
poche ei, uni Kelenged to the fanow prizes her heroes and their memory ; that bravery Hogan needs no panegyric. He was a_ great 
admiral in youthful days, and was for a long time \3.dom. enerev. and endurance will not be ex. | 2#ttist, and his works have immortalized him, 
i > 3sessi P i 3] » y $e » it: “Le ie SIs * i 3 . . . : se whic » aps : acter ar- 
in the possession of his sister, W ho presented it; | hibited in vain: they tend to maintain, in the Amongst those which perhaps most attracted par 
and a wreath of laurel from his coffin, will in- Se ofall feelings of love and reve:cace S£ Spe ticular notice we may mention his “ Drunken 
- . - n ¢ s rf 9 é BUC AVA Bahan 7 ‘ ° ° . 
terest all observers. Not far from Lord Nelson’s qualities and noble sacrifices; and they should Faun,” Dead Christ,” statues of the late Dr. 
hat is a portion of the topmast of the French prompt you to follow such deel as may win | Doyle, Dr. Callins, and O’Connell, which latter 
ship Z’ Orient, from which the colours flew when { *.o* : : ee a has been recently cast in bronze and erected in 
P “ you a name your country “ will not willingly let ; °4 P : +s - 
this vessel was blown up at the battle of the ° i . Limerick. Hogan also submitted a model for a 





We shall be glad to see the Museum made even | DEATH OF HOGAN “THE IRISH 
more accessible than it is. It possesses many things : SCULPTOR” _ 


= 





“= ; = lie.” : 
Nile. The explosion was so great that the rage of * - | statue of “Erin’s Bard,” for the pedestal lately 
the battle was stilled “ for a time.” | placed in College-street, Dublin; but it was re- 
Then there are examples of shot, ancient and MACHINE BRICKMAKING, ected, we believe, - the dissatisfaction of the 
modern shells; portions of ship-masts, show- Recenriy I was permitted to visit the works! public. At the period of his death he was en- 


ing the action of the shot; models of improve- of Messrs. Kirk and Parry, the contractors for gaged on a bas-relief for the Wellington Monu- 
ments in artillery ; cartridge-boxes, both curious building Fort Elson, near Gosport, being one of ment in the Phoenix-park, and was to receive 
and useful: one of these, made with a needle and the line of forts now in course of construction, ex- | 1000/. for the work; as also on a statute for Father 
thread, is of vellum, richly illuminated, with the tending from Southampton to Gosport, and in-! Mathew. . It was believed he would receive a 
genealogical tree and other particulars of a French tended to offer a formidable resistance to any | commission to execute one of the statues in the 
family. A portion of one of the ships sunk in the enemy who, having landed, shall attempt the de- Houses of Parliament. Hogan died a poor man! 
harbour of Sebastopol, riddled by insects into cells struction of the dockyards from the shore side. He was born in 1800, in Tallow, Co. Waterford, 
like a honey-comb, shows that the fleet here sunk It is not my intention to inflict on you a de- Where his father carried on the business of a 
will not do us or others much damage. To notice scription of these works, but, with your permission, | builder, and by his mother’s side he was de- 
in detail the numerous objects of interest would 4, bring to your notice one of the novelties in | scended from Lord Chief-Justice Sir Richard Cox. 
fill far more space than we can command. We machinery which attracted my attention, and one | In 1812, he was placed with an attorney, at Cork, 


must not omit to notice, however, the terrible which I consider to have much merit. Mr. Michael Foote, with whom he remained two 
wooden cage, scarcely large enough for a sheep, in| ‘The machines used are the invention of Mr. | years, but like Chantrey, he preferred becoming an 


which an English lady was kept during the last Joseph Pimlott Oates, surgeon, of Erdington, near | artist. At the age of 14, he entered the office of 
war in the East, and subjected to the heat of the Birmingham, which, while being ingeniously con- | Mr. Deane, now Sir Thomas (Deane and Wood- 
climate, and worse exposure. structed, are very simple. Each machine consists | ward), witha view of becoming an architect, and 
In apartments of considerable size, large and of g cylinder, in which revolves a compound screw, | While in his office commenced the study of anatomy, 
numerous models of ships of war, both British and ¢). collecting, macerating, and propelling the clay| under Dr. Woodroofe, and executed many 
foreign, are arranged: most of these are beautiful jnto a pressing chamber: this chamber is of | carvings; his first for the public view being the 
to look at, for the perfection of their finish in all greater area than the parallel portion of the cylin- | statue of Minerva, in the South Mall. <A sub- 
parts. Here and elsewhere are also life and other (er in which the screw works, forcing the clay | scription enabled the aspiring artist to visit Rome 
boats, lighthouses, breakwaters, forts, telegraphs, jnto it ina manner somewhat similar to that in| and open a studio there, whence emanated some 
and notched sticks for the conveyance of secret which liquids are forced into the hydraulic press. |of his best productions. The subject of the first 
information to and from beleaguered towns. The J, this chamber is placed an aperture for the | which introduced him to professional life in Italy, 
models of military hospitals, barracks, &ec. are escape of the clay when the pressing chamber has | was “Eve after her expulsion picking up a dead 
worth examination. Increase in this department },ocome overcharged: there ure also apertures for | Bird.” This is nowin the possession of the De Tabley 
of the collection would be valuable. | delivering the clay into the brick-moulds. The | family. His statue of O'Connell, inthe Exchange, 
The models of the steam-engine, from the most pesult of. this arrangement is that the clay is| Dublin, isconsidered a masterpiece. The “Drun- 
ancient inventions to the latest improvements, ¢+eed into the moulds with immense pressure, | ken Faun,” was a composition resulting from a 
which have been presented by E. Jekyll, esq. late and that the bricks are made of such a density | challenge given to Hogan by the sculptor Gibson, 
of the Grenadier Guards, will find a place in this that they may be at once stacked in the kilns, — | to produce any attitude or expression in the human 
department. | The clay used at Fort Elson is drawn from the | figure not previously appropriated by the great 
Some of the daggers and sheaths display pine up a very steep incline by means of a drum | sculptors of antiquity. Thorwaldsen pronounced 
elegant specimens of damascening, chasing, and gnq chain, to which is attached a metal waggon, the result a miracle. 
carving in ivory. Oliver Cromwell’s sword, the travelling on a tramway, and worked by the same =e 
private signals of the American navy taken from steam-engine as that which propels the brick-| gc 90L.BUILDING IN THE PROVINCES 
the Chesapeake, flame-shaped swords, the Chinese jachine. The waggon discharges itself near the Bt sabe — = si alae a eal 
silk gun, a piece of larch from a ship belonging to mouth of the hopper, into which the clay is thrown 
the Emperor Tiberius, sunk in Lake Nemi, anda yithout any previous preparation, the screw, as ¢ ay -8¢ : ba : 
score of other items, would afford texts for com- gjready described, driving the clay into the fer a daily infant-school, by the addition of a 
ment. The model of the arrangements made by pressing-chamber, under which, by arrangement teacher’s residence, partial re-erection of een 
Captain Dickenson for raising the treasure from o¢ the machinery, alternately pass the moulds, building, new entrance, staircases, Png Be ner 
the Thetis is instructive. One of the tickets, by \hich are open throughout, resting for two or works, under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 
the way, says erroneously the Thetis was sunk in three seconds while being charged: they move Goodchild, of Guildford, architect. ; 
1850,—it should be 1830. under the discharging-press, which, falling on the Bicester —The Bicester New Schools Committee 
We must, however, retrace our steps to the brick, forces it out of the mould on to the endless have accepted the tender of Mr. J. Munday, of 
staircase which leads to the Waterloo room and belt ‘and thus delivered from the machine, it is Buckingham, for the erection of the new parochial 
other apartments. This has been tastefully deco- comaved by a boy, who places it ona barrow, which schools and master’s residence. The tender is 
being filled, is at once wheeled off to the kiln, and for 1,095/. 








Woking.—Alterations are about being made in 
the Sunday-school here, so as to render it available 


rated with banners, armour, and other trophies, 
which ought to be labelled. The Waterloo-room there stacked. The bricks are made at the rate Pembryn (Cardiganshire).—The new school, 
has been refitted and the ceiling coloured (light of hen Sircnier ties to thirty a minute, according offices, and walls, are just commenced, The struc- 
blue and drab), under the direction of Mr. Owen to the speed at which the machine is driven. ture will be of local stone, with red pine fittings 
Jones, and is well lighted, and of good proportion. The steam-engine used was one of fifteen horse- throughout, and bell spirelet covered with lead : 

Here are arranged numerous banners, captured power—a force quite unnecessary for the brick- it is designed to ace mmodate fifty children. i. 
in the Dutch, French, Indian, Chinese, Russian, machine, but not too great considering the very David Davies, of Clay, is the builder, for 2967. 
and other wars. The relics from Sebastopol have steep incline up which it has to drag the clay. The master’s house is omitted for the present for 
much interest; so has the large and well-known The number of men employed were five in the | want of funds, Grants, in aid, have been made 
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by the Privy Council and National Society. Mr. 
Withers is the architect employed. : 

Stockport.—A site for new Roman Catholic 
schools has been purchased in St. Peter's Gate. 
The cost will be 3,000/7. and the building will 
accommodate 1,400 scholars. It will be in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, with Gothic 
accessories, and will be arranged into three distinct 
compartments,—boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools. 
The designs have been prepared by Mr. Hadfield, 
of Slreftield ; and the building is to be ealled “St. 
Joseph’s Schools, Stockport.” 

Neweastle-upon- Tyne.—The new Seaham schools, 
erected at the expense of the Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, for her workpeople, have been com- 
pleted and opened. The schools, whieh were 
planned by Mr. Middlemiss, of Sunderland, con- 
tain school-rooms for boys, girls, and infants, class- 
rooms, and other accommodation. At the opening, 
Lady Londonderry delivered one of those charac- 


teristic addresses for which her ladyship is cele- | 


brated. 





PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS IN 
THE PROVINCES. 

Reigate.— Contracts have been made with 
Messrs. Easton and Amos, engineers, Southwark, 
to complete the waterworks: they have already 
commenced laying down the pipes. The water is 
to be pumped up by a stationary engine to the 
high ground of Earl Somers’s park, and from 
thence it will flow by a natural level to all parts 
of the town. 

Dover.—The Admiralty pier, should it be com- 
pleted according to the plans proposed, says the 
local Chronicle, will afford shelter and anchorage 
for above 200 ships. The pier already extends 
several hundred feet into the sea;and has given 
proofs of its strength hy“withstanding storms. 
Messrs. Lee are the contractors. Below the sur- 
face cf-che “water, operations are going on, and 
soon an additional 100 feet will emerge from a 
depth of 10 to 13 fathoms, at which depth the 
foundation is laid in chalk. At the north-east 
side of the castle, extensive operations have been 
carried on by Mr. Diggle, Messrs. Lee and Laver, 
and other contractors. These works consist chiefly 
in embankments, batteries, &c. The barracks do 
not appear to be either ofthe most commodious or 
capacious kind. Little has yet been done towards 
improving or enlarging these buildings. There is 
a range of buildings, lately erected by Mr. Moxon, 
for the accommodation of the officers. The style 
is Mediwval, and consists of a range of about 
370 feet, portions of which, that is te say the 
centre and outer wings, are four stories high, and 
the remaining part three. It is of brickwork, 
with irregular blocks of Kentish rag facings, and 
Bath stone dressings. It is yet to be seen what 
arrangements are to be made for behoof of the 
soldiers. A project is said to be in contemplation 
to throw Castle-hill farm (already the property of 
the Crown) into one vast parade-ground, while 
the paper just named says there is a rumour that 
extensive cavalry barracks are to be built in the 
valley below. 

Weston-super-Mare. — The Assembly Rooms 
Company have entered into a contract with Messrs. 
J. and S. Harvey, of Torquay, for the erection of 
new assembly rooms. 

Cardiff.—The following estimates for building 
the new Nisi Prius Court were received, viz. ; 

Thomas and Owen Thomas, Cardiff... £3,459 

David Harris, Cardiff 2,902 


James Vincent, Bristol ................ . 2,600 
Samuel Bowden, Bristol (estimated 

NED = ig Valve tian sek va biwceeenae ao 2,380 
James and Price, Cardiff ............... 2,379 


The architect (Mr. Horace Jones) had estimated 
the cost to be 2,400/. The estimate of Messrs. 
James and Price, being the lowest, was accepted. 

Chester.—It having been decided to erect suit- 
able buildings for the accommodation of the per- 
manent staff of the loeal Militia on the field in front 
of the Castle, the county magistrates requested 


designs to be sent in by architects, when that pre- | 


pared by Mr. T. M. Penson was unanimously 
selected. It is in the style of the castles erected 
in the reigns of the Edwards, including towers, 


battlemented parapets, deeply-arched gateways, | 


and oriel windows. The structure will be of the 
native red sandstone, with a tower at the angle 
nearest the road, and another at the principal en- 
trance, in the centre of the building, 60 feet high. 
The frontage will be flush up, and, next to Nicho- 
las-street, 170 feet in length. The form will be 
quadrangular. The open yard inside will be used 
as a drill-ground, and around it will be erected 
dwellings for twenty-three sergeants and twelve 
buglers, twelve sergeants’ houses containing five 


| rooms each, and eleven sergeants’ houses contain- 
| ing four rooms each, with general wash-houses and 
baths, with water, gas, &c. Architects from 
Liverpool and Manchester sent in designs for the 
barracks, according to the Chronicle, but no 
| advertisements respecting them were issued. 

Nottingham.—It is proposed to erect new mili- 
tary barracks at Nottingham. The corporation, 
at the instance of Lord Panmure, a short time 
|ago selected a site. General Sir Richard Airey, 
| accompanied by Dr. Cooper, of Manchester, and 
| Colonel Charter, of the Royal Engineers, stationed 
‘at Birmingham, have just visited Nottingham, 
‘and inspected the ground set apart by the corpo- 
‘ration. After due examination, the general, it is 
said, expressed an opinion that the site was too 
small to meet the views of the Government, who 
proposed to erect barracks sufticiently large to 
accommodate 1,000 men, and a squadron of cavalry 
or a corps of artillery. 

Norwich.—At a recent meeting of the Town 
Council, she Town Clerk read a report from the 
special committee appointed to survey the new 
building for the Free Library. They had con- 
sulted Mr. Cuthbert Broderick, of Leeds, archi- 


tect, and requested him to survey the building, | 


and report as to its safety. Mr. Broderick, with 
the city surveyor and the committee, made a 
thorough examination, and Mr. Broderick’s written 
report was laid before the committee. It stated 
that the building was “ perfectly secure and fit for 
the purpose intended, except the first and second 
floors, which are decidedly too weak, and not capa- 
ble of carrying a number of persons who may 
occasionally assemble there.” Each floor had but 
one girder to support it, and the floor joists were 
unusually small for their great length, which 
fully accounted for the springing of the floors. To 
remedy this defect, the report recommended two 
additional wrought-iron girders being placed 
under each of the floors. The committee obtained 
an estimate by the city surveyor, the amount 
being for the upper floor two girders, 160/.; for 
the lower-floor two girders, 143/.: total, 303/. 
No award had been made as to matters referred 
to arbitration; but an umpire would be ap- 
pointed. After some discussion, it was resolved 
that the matter should stand over till the special 
committee had made a report as to the cost of the 
building. 

Sheffield.—The committee of the Savings’ Bank 
have decided on a plan for the new bank to be 
erected in Norfolk-street. The competition was 
confined to architects practising in Sheffield, and 
eight plans were sent in. The committee ulti- 
mately selected one bearing the motto, “ Rara 
Fides,” forwarded by Messrs. Flockton and Son. 
This decision is, however, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt. It is proposed to erect the build- 
ing on the fireproof system of Barrett, with-a solid 
flat roof. The front and parts exposed to view 
will be faced with cleansed ashlar, and the re- 
mainder of brick. It is proposed to warm and 
ventilate the banking room, waiting hall, anc 
stairs, with Sylvester’s patent Gill stoves. The main 
building is detached from adjoining property. The 
style of architecture adopted is Italian. The esti- 
mated cost is 3,5007. 

Holbeck. —The foundation-stone of a new 
mechanics’ institution has been laid at Holbeck 
by Mr. James Garth Marshall, by whom the site, 
in Sweet-street West, has been presented. The 
building will be in the Italian style, faced with 
brick, and stone dressings. It will be erected 
from designs prepared by Mr. E. Milnes, of Brad- 
ford, and the joiners’ work has been let to Messrs. 
| Midgley and Ogden, of Bradford. The cost of the 
| building, exclusive of the fittings, will be 1,3507,.— 
_1,200/. of which has been already raised, a con- 
siderable proportion by the working classes of the 
district. 
| Blackburn.—lt has been at length resolved by 
the Blackburn Guardians that it is expedient to 
| proceed to the erection of a new workhouse for the 
| union. 


new county lunatic asylum for Cumberland and 
| Westmoreland were laid before the Lunacy Com- 
| mittee on Saturday last. The contract was divided 
into three tenders; first, excavation, masonry, 
bricklaying, slating, and iron-work ; second, car- 
penters’ and joiners’ work; third, plasterers’, 
plumbers’, painters’, and glaziers’ work. Any 
one had the option of tendering for one, two, or 
the whole contracts. The tender of Mr. George 
Black was accepted for the whole of the work, at 
18,775/. The departments of the eontract are to 
be executed as follows :—Joiners’ and carpenters’ 
work, the contractor; masonry and bricklaying, 
Messrs. C. and J. Arming; plumbing, Mr. D. 





Carlisle.—The tenders for the erection of the | 


Thomson; iron-work, Messrs. Porter, Hinde. 
and Porter; plastering, Mr. Robert Ormrod; 
painting and glazing, Messrs. Stephenson and Co. 
The contract will be submitted for the approval ot 
the magistrates at next Quarter Sessions. 
The new dispensary here hes been completed and 





opened. It adjoins the Seotch Church in Chapel- 
street. The material is brick, with a white stone 
front. On the ground-floor are waiting rooms, 


consulting-room, retiring-room, and surgery ; and 
upstairs are a committee-room and residence for 
| the apothecary. Mr. John Hodgson was the archi- 
tect of the building, Mr. Richard Wright the 
| builder, and Messrs. Cameron and Briggs the 
joiners. The total cost has been 722/. 
Hawick,—The new bank buildings in progress 
are beginning to show their fronts above the 
wooden work which surrounds them. The new 
Episcopal church is also progressing. The town 
stands much in need of a new grammar-school, 





Montrose.—New market buildings are about to 
be erected in Montrose. The tenders for the work 
amount to 1,5697. 





| ‘ 
THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT 
GARDEN, 

THE amount of work to be done at the new opera- 
house between this time and the 15th May, at 
which date the performances are announced to 
commence, is, as might be supposed, very con- 
siderable. Little more than the outer parallelo- 
gram of brickwork in the plan, roofed over, was 
apparent internally up to within the last few 
days. Now the iron columns and girders of the 
boxes are being fixed ; the carpenters are at work 
on the gallery and the domed ceiling of the 
auditory, and the plasterers have begun the 
lathing. The plastering to the entrance-hatl is 
tinished, and the terminal vases, capitals, and 
other enrichments of the exterior are considerably 
advanced, Little opportunity, however, at present 
is afforded in the building itself for forming an 
opinion as to the space of the auditory, and the 
suitableness of the building for theatrical repre- 
sentations. 

The axis of the plan is transversely to that of the 
old building, or is at right angles, instead of 
parallel, to Bow-street. The stage end, behind 
the proscenium, it appears, will be of great ex- 
tent. The gallery is likely to be better adapted 
for the view of the stage than that part of the 
auditory is in most theatres of large dimensions. 

In construction, the building displays very im- 
portant points of difference with the old theatres. 
Light iron girders and tile arches are commonly 
used, and, in place of the elaborate timber principal, 
such as we find engraved in books on carpentry, 
the roof is carried by trellis girders in iron, the 
covering taking the ridge-and-furrow arrange- 
ment, though with spans of greater width than in 
the better known recent examples. The level of 
the pit is indicated by a few arches in brickwork, 
and the proscenium wall is in progress ; but, beyond 
what we have referred to, the interior of the 
building affords little scope for notice. Messrs. 
H. and M. D. Grissell are supplying the large 
amount of iron-work which is used. Messrs. 
Lucas, as our readers know, are the contractors. 





HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Mr. James GOWAN, the railway contractor, has 
been describing before the Architectural Institute 
of Seotland and elsewhere a set of small self- 
contained houses at Rosebank, Edinburgh, and 
labourers’ cottages at Redhill-quarry, recently 
erected by him, in order to curry out certain im- 
provements in the arrangement, accommodation, 
heating, ventilation, and other sanitary provisions, 
which had occurred to him as necessary in ‘these 
classes of houses. The principal objects which he 
had endeavoured to secure were—Ist. An inde- 
pendent entrance to each house, in order to avoid 
| the inconvenience, untidiness, and ill-feeling arising 
|in many eases from common stairs. 2nd. Separate 
access*to each apartment from the lobby. 3rd. 
Separate sleeping-places for the male aud female 
members of a family, and in the case of children, 
separate bed-rooms for both sexes, distinet from 
that of their parents. 4th. Water-closet and 
seullery to each house, with bath in the scullery, 
which might also be used as two washing-tubs by 
means of a moveable division. In all eases in 


which the kitchen was used habitually as a sitting 
apartment, a large and roomy scullery distinct 
from it, in which washing and cleansing operations 
could be performed, was essential to comfort, 
cleanliness, and order. 5th. To plaee the sculleries 
and water-closets so as to simplify the drainage, 
one drain only on the outside of the building being 
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. , : ae : , | 
necessary. 6th. To heat and ventilate each apart- | 165,739/. showing a decrease of 7,466/. The decrease on 


" ‘ » es . the Great Northern was 978/.; on the North-Wester 
a simple and efficie way. After de- | ¢{’*. - giles e North. Western, 
ment m a my} le and efficient vy \fter d 5,464/.; Brighton, 120/.; Sonth-Western, 762/.; and 


seribing in detail the mode in which the d rains South-Eastern, 357’. There was an ‘ncrea-e of 97/. on the 
were placed, Mr. Gowans stated that, instead of Eastern Counties; 88/. on the Great Western ; and 25/. on 
sealing the drains at the end next the closet and the Blackwall. The receipts on the other tines in the 
ba ‘ - . ed United Kingdom amounted to 231,748/7. and for the corre 
cesspool, he had continued it by a funnel up into gyonding period of 1857 to 242,252/. showing a decrease of 
the chimney-head, by which contrivance the foul | 10,504/. 
air was carried off. The drains, in short, were Mr. J. C. Haddan has provisionally specified the dis- 
; Remi og . | POSing of two lines longitudinally one over the other, and 
ventilated on the same principle as the honses }| arranging such combined ways with lifts or inclines for 
and he found that, from the large quantities of | shifting the carriages trom one line to the other. He also 
hot water passed from the sculleries, sinks, and | Proposes forming the carriages with the floor or bottom 
‘ P awe, | Lying below or nearly at the level of the rails. He proposes 
baths into the d ains, the upward current Was VeTY | to occupy the middle portion of wide streets, and over 
effective. He considered the efficient carrying each portion to erect a simple wooden platform, carrving 
away of foul gases from drains and soil-pipes a tram ry — ; r more levels above the surface of the 
: > > ° rround ; the bottom or grc rel being ende 
matter of paramount importance tothe health and BOWE ile Bomom OF fi mand level being intended for 
comfort of the community; and he thought that — ‘The foundation.stone of the Crewe and Shrewsbury 
if an Act of Parliament were required to enforce Extension Railway Station at Whitchurch has been laid, 
the consumption of smoke, much more was such ™ the midst of a general local rejoicing. 
an Act required for the consumption of the delete- 
rious effluvia arising from drains. The method 
adopted to ventilate the houses was to carry a BUILDING ACT. 
" » » 4 ys ) > 7 ; ‘ 7. * 
stream of fresh air from the outside into are DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S FEES-—LIABILITY: OF 
ceiving chamber at the back of the kitchen grate, : LESSORS 
and, after being heated, to pass it by y bricks P ae een 
ind, after being he ated, to pas it by hollow oer ks The District Surveyor of Bow and Poplar v. Randall.— 
along the partitions, and throw it into the diffe- In this case, heard before Mr. Selfe, at the Thames Police- 
rent rooms by moveable ventilators. The air was court, Stepney, on the 26th ult. a Mr. Clarke had 
afterwards carried by an “ extracting flue” in the | £¥e" notice to build, and had built some houses at 
eli 1 i: : 18 Upper-grove-street and Randall-street, Poplar, but being 
pes ing up to the ridge of the roof, and expelled. in indigent circumstauces was unable to pay the fees. 
The total cost of these thirty-six houses is within Clarke had taken the ground of the (lefendant, the lessors 
a trifle of 8,000/7. being at the rate of about 2227. -— oe ese gy to him, as the owner, for pay- 
ach. The gross rental is about 522/. and afte rgb ag tc wenn oge 
eaeh, : gross é ocef, and atter At the hearing, the district surveyor quoted the defi- 
deducting feu-duty and taxes, the balance yields nition of the word “ owner,” givea in the third section 
fully 6 per cent. of the Act; and on the magistrate asking the defendant 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 


why he refused to pay the demand, he contended that he 

was not the owner, and that he had nothing to do with 
1 , once pry > yn . Tran the honses ; that Clarke was the builder and owner, and 

. Ss aE A : ’ 

THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. that he (Randall) had no control over the buildings ; 

Turs society—and all will agree such society is but admitted that he held a lease of the ground for eighty 

! 1 Rom + i “ .” years, and that he had underlet to Clarke the ground on 

sure to xe Pp easant-—have located themselves in Which the houses were built, and that he received the 

the Egyptian Hall, next door to “Mont Blane,” and ground-rents. 

have brought together 419 pictures and drawings, | ,. The magistrate decided that the defendant was clearly 

and si br a om vemegs endl @ liable as owner, under the Act, to pay the fees, and 

and sixty-one pieces of sculpture, cameos and wax ordered the amount to be paid, with costs. 

models, the latter two, forty in number, being all 

the work of the Misses Pistrucci, and of great ex- GREENHOUSES 

cellenee. The exhibition would have been better ae ie ’ , 

ifit h b 48 i The District Surveyor of Bow and Poplar vy. Perry.— 

if it had een smaller ; still there is no reason that I this case, heard before Mr. Selfe, at the Thames Police- 

we know of, why young or moderately able artists court,on 12thuit. Perry had, in buildingsixdwelling-houses 

should not have an opportunity of exhibiting ®t Addington-road, Bow, amongst others, committed an 

their works Realline + if : ible. f h alleged irregularity in inclosing the spaces under the 
eir works and selling them, if possibile, for what sashes (about 3 feet in height from the level of the floor to 


they are fairly worth. Some of the exhibitors on the sash), of certain greenhouses put up in the rear of the 
the present occasion are amateurs, the greater Duildings, with woodwork, instead of brick, stone, or 


oe F other hard and incombustible substances, as the district 
number professional artists; and amongst the surveyor considered the Act required, the exemption as to 


pietures are many possessing considerable merit. greenhouses reterring only to the ‘ necessary woodwork 
Miss Mary Linnell, Miss M. A. Cole (Hagar and 0f the sashes, doors, andframes.’’ At the hearing, it was 


: . ° : p > defendant that the woodwork below the 
, “— " “ee eee “ae , contended for the de ; t 
Ishmael), Miss toddart, Margaret Robinson, Mrs. sashes formed part of the frame ot the sash, and that 


S. Hemming, Mrs. Higford Burr, Mrs. Roberton greenhouses were exempt from the operation of the Act. 
Blaine, Mrs. Elizabeth Murray (supereminently), The magistrate decided that the sash and framework being 
7 : x . g . eee ragga . ‘ > mes rof the exe . 
Mrs. Davidson, Miss Blake, Miss A. M. Rowe, and all made together, came within the ee wer eae 
pee P tion, and was allowable by the Act.--Order to amend the 

Mrs. John rhornewill, have sent the best works. other irregularities complained of, with costs. 
*,* The decision seems to us clearly erroneous, and 

calcniated to produce much mischief. 


RAILWAY MATTERS. Face 


Tnx West-end route to the Crystal Palace is now com- , CUBICAL CONTENTS OF BULLDINGS AND THICK- 
plete by railway from Battersea, where the railway line NESS OF WALLS OF STORIES ABOVE CERTAIN 
begins for the present, near the end of the New Chelsea- TIT a , : , 
bridge. Here is a station erected at acost of 30,000. HEIGHTS. 
and intended, we presume, as the terminus, before the The District Surveyor of Bow and Poplar v. Dudgeon.— 
further arrangemeuts were made for crossing the river Mr. Dudgeon, an engineer of the Sun Ironworks, Millwall, 
and continuing the line from Grosvenor-basin, or Victoria Poplar, was summoned before the magistrate at the 
terminus, Westminster. Mean time, to the convenience Thames Police-court, Stepney, on the 5th ult. to show 
of the new bridge, which was opened on Monday last, | cause why he had made default in complying wi'h the 
simultaneously with the railway, will be added that of a requisition of the district-surveyor’s notice, requiring him 
steam-boat pier, which was floated down to its proper to amend certain alleged irregularities. 
position from Battersea on the same occasion. The bridge It appeared that a notice had been given by the brick- 
cam only be crossed by foot pas-engers as yet, by payment layers employed to make an addition to a manufactory, 
of atoll, whether to the railway orto the new park, which _ 30 feet in height, and two stories, situate at Millwall, 
latter, by the way, already begins to look quite attrac- Poplar, and that previous to the commencement of the 
tive in its new spring adornments. It is to be hoped the work the defendant had been cautioned as to the cubical 
new ministry, like that of Lord Palmerston, will see the contents, and the requirements under the Act in that re- 
absurdity of opening such a park for the people, and then | spect The works proceeded, and eventually the roof of 
shutting it up to those most in need of its healthful at- the addition was put on, when it appeared that the addi- 
mosphere, by clapping a toll on foot passengers on the tion, instead of being two stories as stated in the notice 
way to it. given to the district surveyor, was only intended to be 

The country intersected by the new line of railway, one story in height, and that the cubical contents of the 
though short in distance, is extremely intricate, necessi buildings taken together considerably exceeded 216,000 
tating tunnels, embankments, deep cuttings, and via- | feet, the limit allowed by the Act. 
ducts, seme of them of the most formidable description.| At the hearing of the case on the 5th ult. and again at 
It has. consequently been one of the most costly in the an adjourned hearing on the izth ult. the defendant, 
kingdom, the expense of its construction being estimated through his solicitor, stated that the notice given to the 
at between 600,060, and 700,000/. or nearly 100,000/. a district surveyor was to build the addition one story in 
mile. Beginning from the Palace, the line is carried height, and that the cubical contents of the buildings did 
througha tunnel below the building itself, half a mile in not exceed 216,000 feet. He also accused the district 
length; then, after passing through several deep cuttings surveyor of having neglected his duty, by declaring that 
along @ viaduct of thirteen arches, built of brick, with he had not been near the building to inspect it until it 
iron girders, at Lower Norwood, and again encounters a was almost finished. The witness, however, who was 
tunnel, a quarter of a mile long, at Streatham. Itruns called to corroborate this statement informed the magis- 
parallel with the South-western Railway for some little trate on oath that he had seen the district surveyor on the 
distance, and then crosses it underneath. The whole line premises continually from the commencement of the work 
has been constructed under the personal superintendenceof up to the time of the building being roofed in. 

Mr. Charles Watson, the principalagent of Messrs. Peto, Mr. Morris, surveyor, was also cailed by the defendant, 
Brassey, and Betts, the contractors. The engineer was to give evidence as to the cubical contents, and con- 
Mr. G. P. Bidder. | tended that the measurement of the height of the bnild- 

The new line_will be used from its terminus at Batter- ings was to be taken up to the tie-beam, and not up to the 
sea asa branch ofthe main line from London to Brighton, top of the roof, notwith-tanding the whole space was open 
which it joins at the Upper Norwood station. The con- to the story, and that by his measurements he made the 
venience to the West-end by the opening of this line cubical contents come within the 216,000 feet. 
would be greatly enhanced were a few omnibuses toran| The district surveyor stated that, in the absence of any 
from different points to the new bridge, as many will still special rule to measure the cubical contents, he had cal- 
prefer the long route by London-bridge so long as they culated the whole space occupied by the buildings, and 
can reach it by omnibus and not the other. proved to the satisfaction of the magi;trate, that the 

The traffic returns of the railways in the United Kingdom | several buildings taken together, exceeted 250,000 feet ; 
for the week ending March 20, amounted to 390,020/. and and with regard to the complaint of the insufficient thick- 
i 1857 to 407,900/. showing a decrease cf 17,970/. The ness of the enclosing walls, the irregularity was caused 
sross receipts of the eight railways having their termini by making the addition one story only in height instead of 
in the metropolis amounted to 158,272. ; and last year to two, as intended by the notice, which notice was put in 








to prove the fact. The thickness of the walls as executed, 
was in accordance with the Act for a building two stories 
in height; but the addition having been made one story, 
30 feet high, the rale ia the second part of the first 
schedule of the Act required the enclosing walls to be 
one-fourteenth part of the height of the story, but allowed 
them to be confined to piers, properly distributed, of 
which the collective widths must amount to one-fourth 
part of the length of the walls. 

Mr. Seife, the magistrate, stated that he was quite 
satisfied that the cubical contents meant the entir> space 
occupied by the buildings, including the space in the 
roofs, and that he should make an order to amend the 
irregularities complained of, but should not allow any 
costs. 
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TO LESSEN THE EFFECT OF FROST ON 
EARTHENWARE CISTERNS. 

I neLieve slate or carthenware cisterns to be pre- 
ferable to any other kinds of receptacle for the storage of 
water, but care must be taken to guard against the com- 
mon enemy of both (frost). 

I have at different times tried many experiments as to 
the expansion of water when frozen, by suspending tubes 
of different sizes filled with water, and by constructing 
small vessels of thin lead and charging them with water, 
and allowing them to stand exposed, without any support 

| on the outside, and [ find no perceptible difference until 
the surface is frozen three-eighths of an inch deep; after 
that, the gauges Lemployed showed the expansion to be 
about donble that usually allowed for contraction in 
iron castings of the same size and thiekness. 

As it is desirable that the use of slate and earthenware 
shoul be extended, I beg to say, accidents by frost may 
in a great measure be prevented by having a large and 
thin ‘‘standing waste,’’ commonly called the overflow 
pipe. This, if made from 6-lb lead, with a trampet- 
mouth of four or five inches, will yield sufficiently to pre- 
vent the expansion due to the frozen surface from acting 
on the cistern sides. Guoact JENNINGS. 











FIRE IN BLOOMSBURY. 

One of the most fatal fires, considering the extent 
of the premises destroyed, that probably have ever 
occurred even in the crowded metropolis, has taken 
place in Gilbert-street, a narrow thoroughfare run- 
ning out of Museum-street into Bury-street, where 
the houses in Great Russell-street, opposite the Bri- 
tish Museum, flank the premises on the northern 
extremity. The house consisted of not more 
than eight upper rooms. The upper floors were 
crowdedly occupied ; while the ground-floor had 
been converted into a carpenter’s shop. There 
was no basement floor. While a number of poor 
people were thus living over a bonfire as it were, 
they had no way on to the roof, and no opening 
at the back. The house, moreover, is said to have 
been so built that it had no hold on those adjoin- 
ing, its front and back walls having been run up 
without any connection with these, and the brest- 
summer rested entirely on wooden story-posts, with- 
out the intervention of bricks or iron. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that when the ear- 
penter’s shop took fire, the story-posts were at- 
tacked, and gave way in the middle, and the 
brestsummer fell, bringing with it the entire 
front of the house, which, in turn, brought down 
the back ; and that all this occurred before the 
poor people—men, women, and children, who 
were all in bed and asleep when the fire broke 
out, could be extricated from the infernal fire- 
trap in which they were so fatally caught. Only 
five persons escaped, together with a sixth who 
threw himself out of one of the windows, aml was 
smashed on the pavement, so that he did not long 
survive. In two of the rooms alone there were a 
man and his wife and nine children. It was one 
of the last of these who threw himself out of the 
window. All the rest, with another family, were 
either suffocated, burnt, or smashed in the ruins, 
most of them probably meeting their death from 
all these causes combined. The house had be- 
longed to a Mr. Taylor, who held it on lease from 
the Duke of Bedford, and had sublet it to Stubbs, 
a carpenter, who again sublet the upper floors to 
lodgers. The building was erected in 1850, The 
fire may have originated in a dust-bin inside 
the carpenter’s shop, where hot cinders had been 
cast! No doubt the dust-bin was a wooden one, 





MASTERS AND MEN.—SWEARING. 

Srr,—I have read some letters in the Builder, 
relative to men swearing m their workshops; and 
the writer of the last letter that appeared in the 
Builder on the subject seems rather surprised to 
think that foremen swear in their shops as well as 
their men. Now, sir, if the writer of that letter 
had really observed what sort of men it is m 
general that masters select for their foremen, he 
would not be so much surprised. Has he ob- 
served that it is the policy of masters to select 
tyrannical men, and all that masters care about 
their workmen at present is, what they can get 
out of them. In fact, the honest, the moral, and 
the intelligent man, stands little chance of setting 
a job when trade is slack; because the foremen, 
in general, are ignorant of the qualities that con- 
stitute a good moral man. 
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Besides treating, the workmen often give back to 


their foremen two and three shillings per week of 


their wages, for the sake of being kept on a job; 
and often the foremen like their men to lose time, 
where they have the paying of them, by robbing 
their masters, through pocketing the amount of 
the lost time of the men. 

Now, sir, this is a true picture of the present 
state of affuirs that is practised, between masters, 
their foremen, and their workmen, connected with 
the building trades: then is it to be wondered at, 


which, says a journal of the period, he was carried 
in a hearse, attended by mourning-coaches, from 
his house in St. John’s-square. As the corpse was 
being conveyed to church, the rabble (that shows 
no distinction to men of great parts and learning 
when once they conceive an ill opinion of them) 
flung dirt and stones at the hearse, and broke the 
glasses of the coach that immediately followed it. 
Such was the pitiable demonstration of feeling in 
a weak, ignorant, and deluded mob. 

The old mansion we have referred to has under- 


gone many changes since the good bishop and his | 





water. On looking over into a butt thrown 
carelessly into a corner to receive the water, 
we observed lying at the bottom two Dutch 
plaice, in a very questionable state. There is no 
dust-bin, and the ashes and other refuse are strewn 
over the yard. We also observed that one of the 
kitchens was flooded with stagnant water, emit- 
ting a most foetid odour. The rooms, without ex- 
ception, are smoky; and, lastly, the general state 
of dilapidation the house is in renders it very pro- 
bable that before long it will be deemed unsafe 
under the Building Act, and its removal decided 
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that there is immorality practised in the work- 
shops, when you see it springs from the masters 
and flows on to the workmen, leaving the sediment 
of vice through its course, corrupting all that 
comes within its contagious grasp ? 

Sir, if masters would learn to be just to their 
men, they would soon put a stop to swearing 
in their workshops, by selecting just, efficient, and 


on, the present leases having only a few months 


family were its occupants. It had then a double | 
W. J. Pings. 


frontage, embayed, and the windows were full of} to run. 
small lattice frames; and its forecourt, now a) 
waste, was adorned with trees and shrubs; and | 
what was formerly the grand entrance is now a! 
bricked passage through the house leading to} 
Ledbury-place, a double row of small tenements | Sanitary LEGISsLATION.—A correspondent at 
moral men, for their foremen, which would act as built upon what was the bishop’s garden. vgs -_ a Few nigel chad icing 
a safety-valve against swearing, because such | The house, though built of brick, has from its | t 1€ Lat of arc h, plain y_ prover ve was writ- 
Sevensee weeld qancesnne vemastted emaenee and | 6 ene, tumble-down appearance ; and ing about us,” and he evidently had no inten- 
° nd I guage, he stucco with which it is covered is begrimed | tion to over-colour the blunders made by the 
discourage the low language. “~ ee ° , re, | Wate R ral C ittee.” . 
3 A Worxtna May. | with the sooty dirt of unnumbered years. The | “ Nuisances Remova vommittee.” A culvert of 
lofty and well-proportioned rooms of this noble 15 inches diameter, and 90 feet in length, was put 
‘residence have been partitioned off in every con- in to receive the sewage of two other culverts, a 
| ceivable way, and at present, exclusive of the 3 inch and a 15 inch; the whole of which ter- 
(underground kitchens, there are no less than minates in a 12-inch culvert of 400 yards long, 
‘twenty-three apartments, occupied by thirteen where the whole, 15-inch and all, suddenly di- 
| poor but industrious families, many of whom are | minish to a 12-inch, The Swindon method of 
. ‘manufacturers in a small way, and busily pursue lessening the difficulty is by there a a — 
* eee Sea eee ... | the trades of shoe-making, box-making, picture- rise, of about 18 inches, in the drain. “ I saw these 
~~ ecuane cf commnaeaer JOHN'S. | frame-making, stay-making, &c. in the very rooms things with my own eyes. I challenge contradic- 
. penne: ie deaats ani set apart by the prelate for the reception of his tion: and I emphatically call upon all, to put 
Tue London topographer, and the student of distinguished guests. The old staircases have all their shoulder to the wheel in aid of the new 
English history, particularly that portion of it been removed, and replaced by less substantial Public Health Act, which I would put in active 
which relates to the dynasty of the Stuarts, will! ones of modern construction. “On the basement operation whenever an inspector should decide 
be pleased to learn, if not already familiar with | floor, the compartments of which are without that sanitary regulations were not the best that 
the fact, that the original residence of Dr. Gilbert | doors or windows, are the original wine-cellars the locality would permit. I would not render it 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, who figured so con- | and kitchens. In one of these may be noticed an_ essential that pestilence should, for a given num- 
spicuously in the events of the revolution of 1688, | old range, and the vestiges of two brick-built ber of years, have been slaying a given number 
is still standing, and the house, now divided, forms | ovens. In several of the rooms are very handsome out of every thousand, more than the average of 
Nos. 43 and 44, St. John’s-square. Five or six mantelpieces, different in design, the ornaments in the country. I would make it imperative, that if 
years before his death, about the year 1708,! relief upon them consisting of flowers and leaves, the inhabitants of a district had failed to do the 
Burnet, tired of the political strife of opposing in festoonings, medallions, interlacing lines, and best that could be done, a Council of Health may 
factions, wearied of the society of court, and groups of female figures. The chimney jambs are step in and prevent the decimation, which it may 
desiring to be more abstracted from the world, as | of white marble, as are also the hearths. The old be but a question of time to bring about.” 
well as to avoid those formal visits from a host of stoves have been all removed, and replaced by Woopren Cuvurcu, Parts.—The novelty of a 
sycophants to which a man in his high position smaller ones of more recent date. There was Gothie church, all constructed of white wood, 
was particularly subject, he sought retirement by formerly a very curious back to one of the grates steeped in some antiseptic preparation to render 
settling in St. John’s-court,—i.e.square,—Clerken- in this mansion: it was a bas-relief in iron of the timber incorruptible, can now be seen near the 
well, “then a spacious pleasant place.” Here,on Charles I. with the date of 1644 upon it, and Boulevard Mont Parnasse, at the Caen and Nantes 
the west side, he lived in domestic tranquillity, represented that monarch triumphantly riding station. Its best recommendation is its wonderful 
maintaining an intercourse with only his most| over a prostrate female figure, the Spirit of economy. “Notre Dame des Champs” will be 
intimate friends. Of these were the great Duke of Faction: on each side were pillars encircled inaugurated next Sunday.—Globe Paris corre- 
Marlborough, the Duke of Newcastle, Earls Godol- | with bay leaves, and a scroll of palm branches. spondent. 
phin, Cowper, and Halifax, Lord Somers, Lord On the top was the regal crown, and the initials, PREVENTION OF RatLway ACCIDENTS.—A cor- 
Townshend, Lord King, Lord Chief-Justice Eyre, (C. R.; and below, the effigies of two women seated respondent, Mr. Arthur J. Holdsworth, informs us 
and the Master of the Rolls, Sir Joseph Jeykyll,— | on low stools, having baskets of fruit before them. that he has secured a patent for an invention 
truly noble associates for a man of genius and Nothing is known by the present inmates of this whereby oral communication may be made be- 
refinement. On Sunday evenings he had alecture | device, and it was probably either burnt out or tween passengers, guards, and drivers, on a train in 
in his house, in St. John’s-square, upon some select | removed. In the north-east corner of the yard of transit, the invention simply consisting of “ tubes 
portion of Scripture, to which many persons of the right wing of the house, raised about 18 fixed longitudinally underneath each carriage, 
distinction resorted, though at first it was intended | inches from the ground, on two piers of brickwork, coupled together by strong vulcanized Indian 
only for the spiritual good of his own family. is an old leaden cistern, the dimensions of which rubber elastic tubing, effectually jointed by screw 
Early in the year 1710 his peace was disturbed are 4 feet 2 inches in length, 20} inches in width, | coupling, easily united or disunited when required, 
by a riotous mob, the deluded partizans of Dr. | and 2 feet 6} inches in depth, with a mean thick- ; such longitudinal tubing being connected by other 
Sacheveral, “a bold, insolent man, with a very ness of } an inch. Thiscistern, whichisa massive tubing at right angles, and conveyed to the engine 
small measure of religion, virtue, or good sense,” | piece of cast work, is ornamented with several de- driver, guard, and such of the passenger railway 
who made himself popular with the rabble by vices in relievo. On the front and at either end, | carriages as may be required.” Such inventions 
his railings at Dissenters and Low Churchmen. js a figure of the goddess of plenty, recumbent, have been frequently suggested, but there may be 
The word upon which all shouted, says Burnet, in| by the side of a cornucopia overflowing with details which entitle our correspondent to a patent. 
the History of his Own Times,” “ was the church | flowers and fruits, and behind her is a sheaf of The want of train communication does not arise 
and Sacheveral,* and such as joined not in the’ full-eared wheat. Within a panel there is also a from want of adequate inventions, but from want of 
shout were insulted and knocked down, before my | shield, quite plain, and over this as a crest, is a will in railway officials to app!y them. Means of 
own door: one with a spade cleft the skull of lion passant, the dexter paw resting on a blazing enabling guards to visit each carriage in a train, 
ed who would not shout as he did. There star. Near the upper edge of the cistern is the asa regular watchman’s beat, would be the most 
mapas : ee ee me, ve - (date of its casting, 1682, and the initials A. B, M. | efficient mode of preventing many accidents and 
iil te ties ake roe. Soe dl Foe i Seas scueanrrag those of an occupier antecedent to | crimes committed in railway carriages ; but, failing 
Uineatees’.” continue Barack. “te Oe thé Nu | Burnet’s tenancy of the premises. | that, there certainly ought to be adopted some 
extention ot may house, bet ae ian coed There was, until recently, another cistern on the such means as that patented by our correspondent 
coming to ovart, wa Hite ths wth rigour ae to Ne Yay the date of , for mutual communication on every train in transit. 
to go about and disperse the multitudes, and ore erro aes t _— —_ 5 ra CANTERBURY Hatt, LaMBeti.—Mr. Morton, 
secure the public peace, and as the guards advanced Burnet’s nena gs : ngs : vial of hit "Der . a a gt ae or tate ont me 
the people ran away.” Pragenabpouseys <é ™ 2 a of him. |] Juring a fine-art gallery, 110 feet in length and 26 feet 
Hore wears aiber thle deals, ths venenal Sh bs 1 3 “ a 8 allen from its position, it in height, with a balcony round its: sides, for the 
} , nerable pre- was removed altogether off the premises, and sold | purpose of exhibiting to the public his collection of 
met My aesuity by con a bed vs gy : he for old metal, and it is said to have weighed pictures and works of art There are also to be 
end, Dr. Cheyne, attended upon him ; and, in the t. We ca 2 iati on” Sais ; 
last extremity, Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. Mead were | . lie = reminded ay — ja sor py ete gine = y yee nf ~ foot, a large 
sent for; but their skilful efforts to avert his| that this mention of the old cistern at present a ' contemplated ° th ages on oe oo ed 
destiny were unavailing: he succumbed to the! maining may lead to its ultimat. P ti ee ee 2,7000. The architect Is 
malady from which he was suffering, a plearitic | . pal pinto Ps ener io aes ion. | Mr. Samuel Field, from whose designs the Hall 
fever, and expired on the 17th March, 1715, in| gro oe “ ao oe —— a refrain was built ; and the builder is Mr. Reynolds. 
the seventy-third year of his age. On the night gefective s: Fe mm ‘a woedee rng Py 1e present) New Hosprra AT Wootwicu.—Preparations 
of the 22nd, his remains were buried near the .-.° - — _ ee of this old dwell- ‘are making for laying the foundation of the new 
communion-table of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, to ried riset i = supply is barely Sufficient, and hospital at Woolwich, which is to be built on a 
| the receptacles for it are inconvenient in the ex- | new plan proposed by Sir John Liddle, the 


| treme, being without any coverings or taps by Director-General of the Medical Department of 


which to draw the water, compelling the poor in- | the Navy, and will occupy the site on the north of 


habitants, upwards of fifty in number, to resort the Marine Barracks, commanding a view of the 


| to the uncleanly practice of dipping for the river, east and west. 





Miscellanes. 








«*» The writer’s statement may be correct in 
special instances,—we fear it is,—but it is not 
so as respects the majority of builders’ fore- 
men, who, as a class, include in their body a large 
number of able, intelligent, and upright men. 








* Then under trial at Westminster Hall for preachin 
two sermons which the House of Commons had voted = 
be malicious, scandalous, and seditious libels. 


t Aylesbury Chapel, now St. John’s Church. 
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‘Tne MastER ATTENDANT or Catcurra.—Some | A Hriyr to CemMenr MANUFACTURERS AND 
of the Indian papers are condemning in strong BuiLpers.—In your very interesting journal we 
language the course which has been pursued by | find almost every important subject in connection 


the department ; thus leaving them without hope 


out the great injustice thus done in respect of 
Captain Dicey, the assistant master-attendant, 
who has been in the Company’s service, 23 years, 
and who when in command of the Tenasserim, 
was specially thanked by the Governor-General 
for conspicuous service during the Burmese war. 
Lord Dalhousie’s letter was of the strongest 
character, but seems to have little weight against 
private interest. The Court of Directors appear 
to wish to maintain to the last their character 
for disregarding the claims of their own servants. 

Burrorp’s Panorama oF Lucknow. — By 
painting his picture from the Residency, making 
that the centre of it, Mr. Burford has given up a 
feature of great interest. Nine out of every ten 
persons who visit it will ask which is the Resi- 
dency where our heroic countrymen and country- 
women defended themselves so long against the 
barbarian hordes, and will be disappointed with 
the reply that you are supposed to be standing on 
it. Nevertheless it is a picture full of interest, 
and charmingly painted,— very like English 
scenery, by the way, in parts. Many will be 
surprised to see in Lucknow so many costly struc- 
tures, gilded domes, vast palaces, and slender 
minarets, and will be dazzled by “a coup-d’ail 
of luxuriance and beauty rarely witessed from an 
Eastern city.” Mr. Burford has had for his 
colleague in the work, as heretofore, Mr. Henry C. 
Selous; and the picture was painted from draw- 
ings taken by Mr. Bland Hood Galland, C.E. 


Monpay EveNING CONCERTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
—It is intended to commence a new series of these | 
concerts, on Easter Monday, in the theatre of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton Build- 
ings, Holborn, when, in addition to the usual | 
vocal performance, a new feature will be intro- 
duced, in the form of a musical and pictorial | 
entertainment, illustrative of the story of Cin- | 
derella, the designs for which have been kindly 
contributed by several artists. 

Wuat MULTIPLICATION DOES.—Suppose (says 
the Messenger) that any one were allowed to pay | 
the Leviathan a visit once a week for a single | 
year, upon condition that a pin must be dropped 
upon her deck at the first visit, and that upon | 
cach of the succeeding weekly visits the number | 
of pins must be doubled. On the first week there | 
would be one pin, on the tenth week there would | 
be 512 pins, on the twentieth week there would | 
bo 524,288 pins, on the fortieth there would be 
519,755,813,888, and on the fifty-second, or the 
close, there would be the enormous number of 
2,251,799,813,685,248 pins. The weight of this 
quantity of pins would be, as nearly as possible, | 
251,316,943 tons 7 ewt. 67 lbs. 5 oz.; so that it 
would require about 1,117 Leviathans, calculat- 
ing the tonnage of each at 22,500, to carry the | 
weight of pins that might be deposited in fifty-two | 
weeks, upon the simple condition of commencing 
with the unit and doubling the quantity each | 
time. 

Srranp THEATRE.—This little theatre has been | 
repaired and decorated, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Samuel Field, architect, at an outlay of) 
7007. under a contract with Mr. Reynolds. It | 
will be opened on Easter Monday, with a new 
company. 

Forest Hiri Scnuoor Comprtition.—The | 
designs of Mr. Joseph Messenger have been ac- | 
vepted for these schools. There were upwards of | 
forty competitors. The whole of the designs | 
were exhibited to their authors and to the inhabi- | 
tants of Sydenham, on Satuarday last, in a large | 
room at the Foresters’ Inn, Sydenham. 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF ScoTLAND.—In | 
aun extract from the minute of the Architectural | 
Institute of Scotland, in which the awards of that | 
institute in their late competition are quoted, 
I am mentioned as being apprenticed to Mr. | 
‘obert R. Raiburn. This is not the case. My 
employers are Messrs. Peddie and Kinnear, Edin- | 
burgh.—G, S. AITKEN. 

IRONWORK OF THE VictoRIA TowER.—In your | 
very good description of the Victoria Tower in_ 
last week’s Builder, I see you state that Mr. James | 
is the contractor for the ironwork. I beg to. 
inform you that I am doing all the ironwork, as | 





well as all other works for the Victoria Tower, | 5 


and have done so ever since Mr. Grissell’s contract | 
was ended (except the carving).—Joun Jay. 

*.* The ironwork by Mr. James was for the 
Clock Tower and smoke louvres. 





| very important subject (I allude to that of cements) 
| which does not receive that attention from your 
correspondents, and which is very much felt by 
|many in the trade? I would ask how it is that 
cement manufacturers do not come forward and 


| 


| 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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the East-India Company in filling up this office, | with the building trade treated openly, and dis- | Se ee 
over the heads of those who have long laboured in cussed by parties according as each might feel | 
‘interested, and many derive a great deal of in- | 
of promotion. The Friend of India points | formation from this source. But there is one 


assist such men as Burnell and others, who have | 


given us some very valuable information on this 
important question? It is very desirable that 
practical men should come forward and give that 
information which many builders require, as to 
the use of cements, their proper treatment, Xc. ; 
and let it not be said that there are many builders 
quite ignorant on this point. It is well known 
that good cement, for the want of proper treat- 
ment, has been condemned as bad.-—T. L. 
INSTITUTE OF BritisH Arcurrects.—The next 
ordinary meeting will be held on Monday evening, 
the 12th of April, Earl de Grey, president, in the 
chair, when the royal medal, the institute medal, 
the Soane medallion, and the medals of merit, will 
be presented in conformity with the award of the 
special general meeting, held March 1; and the 
following paper will be read :—“ Some Remarks on 
the old Vatican Basilica, and its Conformity to the 
Christian Rules of Building known to us, of sub- 
sequent date,” by C. R. Cockerell, Fellow, R.A. 





| [ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


New Market-hall, Warrington, 
December 24, 1856. 
GENTLEMEN,—I hereby certify that you have fitted the 
fourteen shops of this Market with your Patent Revolving 
Wood Shutters in a very satisfactory manner. 
lam, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD HOLBROOK, Clerk of Works. 
Messrs. CLARK and CO. 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- Fields. 





TENDERS. 


For the erection of a villaand two semi-detached villas, | 


for Thomas Farsey, esq. at Bray, near Windsor. Messrs 
Tillott and Chamberlain, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


Mickley (Bray). .....scsccee e+ 3,517 17 0 
ViCOty (BURT). 5 ccccicccces «+. 3,49615 6 
Calow (London) ...........+. - 3,254 0 0 
PROMS CORIIOR) 5 occ ccciccceve 3,228 0 0 
Sturgess (Windsor)............ 2,906 3 6 
Nicholson (Wandsworth) (ac- 

GES i cnzcdtnateksies ens 2,006 0 0 


For three chapels, entrance gateway, and lodge, at 
Glossop. Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, 
architects. Quantities not supplied :~- 


Oe, RN ecco ace anens £1,682 0 0 
Ws MAG cGiuw'ceesneceeted dace 2 @ 6 
Blunt and Ramage............ 1,665 0 0 
Ya 8 OO ae eer 1,540 0 0 
T. Sully (accepted) ............ 1,335 0 0 


For additions and alterations to the Guildford British 
School (exclusive of the stainers’, plumbers’, glaziers’, 
and smiths’ work). Mr. Henry Peak, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :-— 


James Smith... ......-+. POeTT TTT £522 0 0 
Ee re 475 10 0 
ED Wadd Sioa sigdeOhbigndrebans 467 0 0 
EEE PEP ORE EE PLC Pee POPP eee 453 1¢ 0 
Ee OE 0.6 ews cack wouneeee 432 G 0 
II yo cc duevenssadveetsss 415 15 0 
Mrs. Mason and Son............ 415 18 0 
PU cs vats cr ceuneeestas ‘ - 409 0 0 
W. and T. Smith...... eaewsen de 3909 9 0 
NYO... cccccccccsesaceescoseces - 30815 0 
SNE oo svciterseeecnkéseeenvees 390 11 O 
WEE ued 6kad anne sawed Gb welkhe 367 10- 0 
NR 6 sk cee evnapeaadceweawecs 367 0 0 
I Sana; vf orceeenckeGen uxncie 360 6 0 


For the stainers’, plumbers’, glaziers’, and smiths’ 
work :— 


SE vb bene tn dideDanedyndsveweee £7010 0 
So bake sbs cee se ced caneenuu 7616 0 
pI eo ie ee ee 73 04 
WOE cr coueecetexccacy ettae ae 62 9 9 
WE Virinwhddeanenenuardeaine ee 59 19 90 
pS ee ee ee eee 55 9 3 


For additions and alterations to Chingford Lodge, 
Essex. John Burges Watson, esq. architect :— 








PU Sadsdtdcsddabacstdctcbates £593 0 @ 
ee ee eee en 590 0 @ 
Longmire and Burge............ 513 0 @ 
Forrest (accepted) .........cceee 494 0 6 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F.—G. $.—Acadermicus (we know of no such agency).—An Archi- 


tect (drawings which have been already publicly exhibited will not be 
received).—A. P.—J. J. W.—R. and R.—Imprimeur.—M. 8. D.— E. B. F. 
—W. S.—H.W.—S. F.—W. H. (for artificers’ work it is not necessary).— 
H. K.--R. B—W. J. R.—G. P. R. (shall appear)—T. 8. (ditto).—R. P. 
(if Temple-bar be removed, it would not be wise to erect a similar 
obstruction, though in the shape of a triumphal arch, in its place).— 
C. H. D. (arrived, and has appeared. Number was forwarded).—J. J.— 
. W.—T. G.—T. 8. (will appear).—M. 8. 8. D. (ditto).—Theta.—J. P.— 
W. J.—Mr. P.—C. C. and A. D.—The Tower.—Silvio.—M. H.—G, W.— 
W. S.—Messrs. B,—Fides.— Mr. G.—Italy (in type).—W. G. and Co,— 
J.H. P. 

“ Books aNp ApDpREssEs.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 











or Part for JANUARY, 1857.—Apply at the Office of “‘ The 
Builder.” 


ELLYS PRACTICAL BUILDERS 


PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and an 
abstract of the New Building Act for regulating the Construction of 
Buildings. Revised and Corrected by New Calculations upon the 
present Value of Materials and Labour. A by an Architect of 
eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring Surveyors. [lus- 
trated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo. price 8. neatly bound. 


London : published by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Of whom may be had, New Editions in Quarto, of the following 
Practical Architectural Works :— 


A ah A . * me 

1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised by 
TREDGOLLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for the Use 
of Workmen; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical Principles. 
Ten parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of 120 Steel 
Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams. 


2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED- 
GOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new and complete 
System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the Use of Workmen; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety 
of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, 
&c. &c; and a description of the various materials employed. Ten 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of Ninety Steel 
Plates and Numerous Woodcuts. 

‘ " r - , Re 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDZRS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and Executing 
them in the purest style ; including an historical Description of Gothic 
Architecture. Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred Steel Engrav 
ings, exécuted by Artists of first-rate talent, including numerous 
Diagrams, &c. Twelve parts at 3s. ; or in boards, 36s. 


4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE: containing Pians, Elevations, Sections, Perspective 
Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 8. H. 
BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with Direction for 
Building, and the estimated Cost of each Edifice. Twelve parts at Js. ; 
or in boards, 39s. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views and Details of 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, Almshouses, Gas Works, Markets, and 
other buildings for public purposes. By 8. H. BROOKS, Architect. 
Beautifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts, at 3s. or 32s. boards. 


6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE: containing a series of Designs for Decorating Apart 
ments with taste, and suited to the various styles of Architecture. By 
H. W. and A. ARROWSMITH, House Decorators to her Majesty. Ten 
Prts, at 3s. ; or in boards, 32s. 


7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION : containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling; including the Origin oi 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. HIGGINS, Esq. Accompanied 
by actual Specimens of Hand-Brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts, at 3s. ; or in boards, 32s. 

THE ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 
ENCYCLOPADILA, a new and enlarged edition, comprehending Prac- 
tical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed in every 
description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Illustrated by 
upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravings. By LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineer, &c. The rapid prog of Mechanical Science has developed 
many of the important facts since the first publication, in 1835, of the 
Encyclopedia. The Inventions and discoveries recently made have 
engaged the sedulous attention of the Editor ; for, as the value of each 
was tested by experiment, a description was accordingly prepared. By 
the selection of new articles, and care in the revision of old ones, this 
edition has now become systematically enriched ; so that it may be re- 
ceived as fully and faithfully expressing “‘ the existing state of Engineer 
ing and Mechanism, adapted to the wants of Practical Men.” In two 
large 8vo volumes, cloth lettered, price 30s. 








YOREIGN TIMBER TRADE— 


WANTED, a competent TRAVELLER for the Midland Counties 
and Yorkshire districts.—Apply, F. L. Post-office, Great Grimsby. 


HE LEAMINGTON LOCAL BOARD oi 
HEALTH require the SERVICES of an ASSISTANT SUR- 
VEYOR, who must possess a practical knowledge of building, drain- 
age, and other works pertaining to the management and improvement 
of towns. He will be under the entire control of the Surveyor, and 
the whole of his time must be devoted to the duties of his office. 
Salary at the commencement, after the rate of SJ. per annum 
Applications, inclosing testimonials, to be forwarded to Mr. JOSEPH 
FOX SHARP, C. E. Surveyor to the Board, Town Hall, Leamington, 

on or before the 8th of APRIL next,—By order, 

R. H. DAVIES, Clerk. 
Town Hall, Leamington, March 16, 1858 











ANTED immediately, a Middle-aged 


ir 
} W Man, as CARPENTER, thoroughly competent to execute 


and take charge of general Estate Work from plans or otherwise, under 
the agent. He must be able to keep accurate accounts of goods en- 
trusted to his care, and of his own and others’ time, and, should the 
party suit, the situation wil] be permament.—Apply by letter, stating 
terms, with references and how and where last employed, E. D. Post- 
office, Burghfield, Reading, Berks. 


\ ANTED, by a practical and experienced 

MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER, a SITUATION as FORE- 
MAN, to superintend either in a manufactory or a mill. No objection 
to the country. Satisfactory references can be given.— Address, by 
letter, to A. M. 10, Platt-terrace, Old St. Pancras-road, King’s-cross, 
YW. 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 

Aaa y DD ‘ + 

{7 ANTED, a PERMANENT SITUA- 

TION, as PAPER-HANGER, by one who thoroughly under 

stands Distempering. Good reference can be had if required. Ni 

objection to any part of the globe.—Apply by letter to M.G. at Mr 
Sandey’s, Albany-road, Camberwell. 





= ° ° 
Was TED, by a practical, experienced 
CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Satisfactory 
references as to ability and general moral character.— Address, A. G. E. 
City News-rooms, Cheapside. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, 
practically acquainted with Bricklaying, » yg 
Superintend Drainage Work, and keep time if necessary, or to e 
work by the piece, in town or country. Good testimenials,— Address, 
H. E. Kemp's Coffee-house, Mile-end-road. 








ANTED, by an active, steady, expe- 
rienced CARPENTER, aged 36, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
Out-door, Shop, or General Foreman. Is capable of setting out any 
description of work, and has been six years in the last employ.— 
Address, B. C. Office of *‘ The Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS AND *LUMBERS. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 





TION as PLUMBER, and can make himself generally useful.— 
Address, A. B. 16, St. James-street, Clerkenwell. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
o b x 
TANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT inan Architect's Office. Salary moderate.— 
For particulars and references, address, P. S. Post-oftice, New Brent- 
ford, Mididllesex. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, &c. x x 
TANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
good Draughts man, a 


SITUATION in the Office of an 
Architect or Surveyor, where the engagemen 


+ would be likely to prove 
permanent. Terms, 30s, per week.—Address, R. P. 16, River-street, 
Mydde de ‘ton square, _P entony ile 





TO ag HITECTS AND ‘BU RVEYORS. 
TANTED, by a Young Man, who has been 
f several years with a City Firm, a RB-ENGAGEMENT. First- 
class references.— Address, SURV EYOR, Mr. Bilshaw’s, 2, 


street, City. BP. ipsniikasicndiaihalii 
Se 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as an 
wrienced SHOP, OUT-DOOR, or WORKING FOREMAN, 
a CARPENT rER, JOINER, &e. Ne objection te town or country. 
A good reference ean be given.— Address, J. D. 18, Princes-street, 
Pr wrtanads- anarket, Marylebone, w. 


TO BULLDERS, GENERAL HOUSE REPAIRERS, &c. 
y 
TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Man, aged 24, who writes a good hand, understands book. 
keeping, mensuration, &c. Is a cquick and correct accountant, and 
has had six years’ practical experience in the trade. Three-years’ good 
character from last employer. Salary moderate. Address, A. B. 2, 
Thornhill-street, Caledonian-road, Islington, N. 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 








TO ARCH a CTS, 


+ 7 

JANTED, | 

dustrious habits, aged 30, whe has been twelve years at the 

ves in Lendon and the country, ‘and for the last two years has been 

iv archivectural drawing, which he theronghly understands, a 

ST UATION, as CLERK of the WORKS, or ABSISTANT in. the Office. 

Gan take levels and survey. A moderate salary required.—Address, 
Mr. WILKINSON SMITH, Penrith, Cumberlaad. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


yas, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- | 





TION as a THREE-BRANCH HAND, Plumbing, Painting, 
and Glazing. Can de gas-titting, if required. A geed reference can be 
given.—Address, A. Y. 1, Ann's-terrace, Ooburgread, Olt Kent-read. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has been 

six years in the profession, a SITUATION, either in town 0 
country. Good recommendations. — Address, A. KX. Mr. Harris's 
Library, Princes-road, Notting-hill, Ww. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &e. 

ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
PLUMBER and his MATE, or as a three-branch hand 

Address, A. Z. Mr. King's, 16, Charles-street, Manchester-syuare. | 


TO BUILDERS, MASON . ts 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a a SITUA- 
TION as FOREMAN of Stene-masons. is practically 
acquainted with stone-work in all its branches, amd RE sg 
sively engaged in the entire superintendence of men for the last 
fifteen years. Satisfactory reference from last employer.—Address, 
A. B. 14, Holy well street, We iminster. 


TO BUILDERS, &c 


J ANTED, bya Steady Middle-aged Man, 

a SITUAT 1oN as WORKING FOREMAN of ricklayers, to 

take charge of a job, set out work, &c. No objection to the country — 
Address, M. N. 19, Little —— street, Laser’: inn-fields. 














yy a Man of steady and in-| 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE afforde d by 


rT 

the Advertiser, in the preparation of perapective, competition, 
or Gothic detail drawimgs. Good references.~Address, J.C. care of 
Mr. Au It, 5a, Berners- street, Oxtord- street, w 





MPLOYMENT W "ANTE D, by a respect- | * 





\ able, experienced Man, willing to wntke hhimectf useful. a 
ejection to town or country. Respectable reference.— Address, W. T. 
20, Doris-street West, Princes-road, Lambeth, 8.W 
| y , . 
PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS is 
| 


desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Fully qualified to super- 
| intend the erection of any extensive works, or measure any works ; 
with first- rate testimonials,—Address, H. Y. T. Office of “ The 
Builder.’ 





a ‘ 1 
K ING’S COLLEGE.—APPLIED 
SCIENCES.—To ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, sTU 
DENTS, &.—The Advertiser proposes to READ UP, previously t 
matriculation at Michaelmas, and wishes, therefore, to meet with 
gentleman capable of directing his studies. He would have no objection 
> er his residence. Terms must be very moderate. — Address 
. Post-office, Gren ville-street, Gremewidkcqene, wc. 





sa! wT Y . 
pr ACTICAL INSTRUCT ION GIVEN in 
ARCHITECTU RE, CIVIL ENGINEERING, and SURVEYING 
Also in Architectural, Mechanical, and Water-colour Drawing of every 
description, Measuring and Valuing Buildings, Takimg out Quanti 
ties, Abstracting, &c. by Mr. T. J. HILL, Architect, Teacher of the 
above subjects to the public institutions. Prospectuses of the Mornin, 
and Evening Class to be had, with a list of references, at the Office 
15, Old-street, City-road. 





GENTLEMAN, who has had consider- 


able experience in a First-class Survey, is open to an ENGAGE 
MENT. He is a neat and expeditious draughtsman. Terms moderate. 
Excellent references. —Address, C. Z. Post-ottice, Derby. 


CLERK of WORKS (Gothic or otherwise), 

who is a good @raughteman aud well versed in construction, 
having completed an engagement under an eminent Architect, is open 
to a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, ALPHA, T2, = road, City-road, 
| Hoxton. ‘N B. Testimonials: un ptiumab 





TO ARC HITRCTS, serge 5 SURVEYORS, AND GENTLEMEN 


F PROPERTY. 
SURVEYOR, 


accustomed to the charge 

of a district under the Metropolitan Building Act, experianced 
in the management of property, a good drangbtsman, and quick at 
accounts, and used te most branches of the profession, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT, occasional or otherwise. Remuneration woderate.— 
Address, Mr. J. BRAMWELL, 5, Derwent-terrace, Spa-road, 8.E. ; or 
33, King-~ street, , Southwark. 


1 
Ss Cc LERK, a business-like Young Man, 

aged 26, of sendy habits, wishes to meet with a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. a} quick at drawing, measuring up, and accounts, a good 
prime cost clerk, amd fully acquainted with artizan’s work. Good 
character from last employer as to ability.—Address, DELTA, Post- 
office, Churton-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 








THOROUGHLY ‘competent DRAUGHTS- 
Ps MAN and good COLOURIST is open to an ENGAGEMENT. 
First-class references. Salary moderate.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. 


Flower, 25, Lawrence Pourtney-lane, Cannon-street, EC 





TO ENGINEERS, 


YOUNG MAN, 


SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS 

who thoroughly under- 
stagads ate lewdiling, mapping, &c. sud a good 

| dueugitem A, Sura, every instrument, wishes 

for an ENGAGEMENT, in town or country. Being able to speak and 

write French, be has no objection to go abroad. Salary not so much 

an — as a good situation.—Address, 8..P. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO CABINET see es AND TIMBER- 
A 
= 

FIRST-RATE HAND, of great expe- 

rience in every variety of work, pr selecting and converting 
timber and all kinds of woods, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN, MANAGER, or SALESMAN ; he is strictly of sober, indus- 
trious business habits, and can be highly recommended,— Address, 
N. O. P. Office of “The Builder.” 


is 














TO AROUI THCTS, SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, “by a! 
Drawing a ee He is « sendy Draughte- 
man in the Pointed, Italian, the unmal Styles of Architecture ; 
measures, takes out quantities, and is useful. <Accns- 
tomed to both town and jsuits) c 


| 
| 
| 
j 


voumtry offices. References and 
et eRe, Sieh, ey care of Mr. Rowe, No. 124, | 


Cheapside, K. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly iy goed Fiusiber, 


a CONSTANT BITU ATION. 
country. Good reference, if nan wth ot F. ©. L. Mr. Duby’s, 
No. 4, Meard's-street, Dean-street, Soho, London. 


GRAINERS AND HOUSE DBCORATORS, 


AN TED, by a Youth, aged 17, a 
SITUATION in the ‘shoveline, where he have an oypor- 

tunity of learning the trade. Good reference. Wages low.— Address, 
G. D. 5, Queen -street, Edgeware- road. 


ANTED, by a BUILDER'S PORE | 

MAN, a RE- ENGAGEMENT. Is well versed in all branches 
connected with buildings.-Address, T. B. Messrs. G. [Farmiloe and 
—_ Leal and Glass Merchants, 118, St. John-street, Weat Smith- 














TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, aged 34, | 
a SITUATION ‘as FOREMAN, either for Shop or Buildings. 
First-rate testimonials and references. Town or no object.— 
Address, A. B. No. 15, Archer-street, King-street, Camden- ‘town, 
Lenden. 


TO BULLDERS, LIME AND CEMENT MERCHANTS, 


ne OTHERS. 
ANTED, by versevering Young Man 
an ACTIVE A he Ripe  &. ; 


ENT, as CL ER, or | 
MANAGER, in either of the above businesses, having had some years’ | 
experience in all branches of the building trade and Seickenihing. 
Unexceptionable references from present employer, and thers. 
Security, hy messi Address, by letter, C. F. 18, Canten-street, 
Gted ‘ - 


» & 











TO BUILDERS AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 40, who has had many 
years’ experience of these toutes. in operations of magnitude, 
and been accustomed to direct and — large nuwiabers of workmen, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT. is also an expert accountant, quick | 
correspondent, and generally well educated ; can give first-rate Tefer 
ences, ami security, if required, and is willing to go to any part of the 
world, = — Z. Archbutt and Co.'s, Accountants, 80, Basing- 
-~atreet ( 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


HE Advertiser, a first-rate Draughtsman, 
well versed im detail and construction, wishes for a RF- 





ENGAGEMENT, either in the office a8 ASSIRTANT or a0 CLERK ef | 


WORKS 
Terms moderate. 


has had twelve 


years’ experience in building matters. 
Address, 


* ARCHITECT,” 4, Aldersgate-street. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Advertiser, a most Respectable Young | *** 
office, and hasa 

good knowledge of the practical management of carrying out extensive | 

works to the best advantage and interest of his employer, is desirous | 


Man, well ac juainted with the duties 


of am ENGAGEMENT. Age 32. 
N. ¥. M. 289, High Holborn, W.C. 


Reference of the first class.— Address, 





TO ARCHITECTS, 
HE Advertiser, who is a first-rate Draughts- 


man, and has a thorough ge of detail and construction, 
» No. 76, 


is open to an ENGAGEMENT.— Address, A. Z. News Rooms 
Strand. 





To PLUMBE} RS AND Bt ILDERS oF LARGE ESTABLISHMENTS. 





TFYHE Advertiser, a highly-respected and 


. _ practical Man, wishes to ENGAGE himself to pect 
able firm to superintend and manage all works conmected with pine. 
ing, glazing, painting, and bath and well rst-rate testimo- 


~ — eee A. L. care of Mr. Knight, 38, Newman -street, Oxferd- 
3 . 


AN ENTS AND SURVEYORS. 
LAND SURVEYOR and DRAUGHTS- 
MAN is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Application, by 
letter, te V. N. Mr. Roberts, Bookseller, &c. 8, Kenningten-road, S. 


ATORS, GRAIN 


GOOD "SPIRIT GRAINER. ito the Trade) 


is in want of a SITUATION ; in or near London preferred.— 
Address, C. D. FB. at Mr. Pilcher’s, 71, Gray’s-imn -lane. 


S CLERK of WORKS 
house) —-WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young Man wien} is 
practically acquainted with the building, timber, and enginee 
| ‘trades; understands ee is quick at samp on “Geol 
| references.—Address, W. BD. Ne. 3, Linten-street, N 
Islington, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN (perspective 


and geometrical), with seven years’ experience in ecclesiastical, 
domestic, and ¢, desires an ENGAGEMENT. He 








ew -road, 








is well acquainted with Gothie detail, ‘and ean take out quantities and | 


measure up works.—Address, A. zB. 4, Cavendish-terrace, Victoria- 
park-road, Hackney, N.E. 





| ny DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all | 


e his Patent Rights and Business, at 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, | 


Royal Exe hange, an 
Wharf, Chronometer, 
Prince Consort, 
| PARL IAMENT. 
| Ten Guineas; strong teas _ Lever Watches, Six Guineas ; 
| Clocks, with © No cti 
} Sockspur-street. 
| 


OLOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED 
| 4 PRICES. 

| Genuine White Lead, 32s. per cwt. ; Linseed Oi!, 2s. 6d. ; Turpentine, 
| 8s. 2d. ; Boiled Oil, 2s, 9d.; Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. ; Carriage, 12s. ; 

} Copal, ‘las. per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &c. &. for 


Cash. 
F,. LANGTON’S, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke's, E.( 
amd 125, ~roadl, ' w. 


the Clock and Compass Factory at Somerset 





» 





Tottenham -court- 


SUBSTITUTE for PAINT and at HALF 

the COST.—STEPHENS’ DYES or STAINS for WOOD.— 

Mr. STEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make =, > 
| following extract from a letter addressed to him by the Rev. 
| CHIC HESTER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“ The effect prod i by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 
} such entire satisfaction, that the parishioners have requested me to 
sem five times the quantity now paid for, in order to finish the 
church 

34, Stamford-street, London. 


’ ~ T » 

STAINING DEAL TO IMITATE 
| ¥ KINDS of WOOD. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 
| the exposure to the weather. Price 6s. per gallon. Varnishes for 

| W. NAYLOR'S Stains may be had at the Fac’ tory, 44, James-street, 
| Oxford-street ; also Manufacturer of Improved Knotting and Decora- 
Varnishes. 


MPO RTANT 
. PAINTERS. 
Linseed Oil, 28. 














ALL 


‘to BUIL DERS and 
Genuine White Lead, 32s. per ewt. ; 
. 7d. per gallon ; Boiled oil, lod per gallen ; 

Turpentine, %s. 2d. per gallon ; 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7 6d. per gallon. 

For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Oil and Golour Warelouse 

Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 


TO PAINTERS, BULLDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


Shes BEST MARKET son the south side of 
GENUINE OLD GROUND WHITE LEAD, 


LINSEED- ™ Kae VARNISH, and COLOURS 
f every ‘description, is i 
SIM PSON and CO.’S, 


53 and 64, London- <road, Southwark. 
A price list sent on application, 











, &, 








\ ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 
A MENTS.—JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westminster-bridge-road, 
Lambeth (S.), near Astley’s Theatre, begs to call attention to ae 
Stock of Instruments mannfacturet by superior workmen. The pri 
will be found considerably lower than ever charged for etticles of 
similar quality and workmanship. Rules, scales, tapes, &c. at equally 
low prices. An illustrated price-list will be immediately forwarded 
free, on ap —. 

N.B 





A few New and Second-hand Levels and Theodolites 
always on Sale. 

y - 
S' RVEYING, LEVELLI NG, and CIV IL 
kK ENGINEBRENG. — PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION i. 
given in Surveying, Levelling, Civil Kugineering, &c. by Messrs 
HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Surveyors, &. of 
extensive practice, who give Instruction in every branch of the 
Profession.—Terms for the Course of Three Months, Two Guineas 
No extras:—Por Prospectuses, &c. apply at the Offices, 24, Guild 
ford-street. 


RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 


DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and Engineers’ 
Sons, Assistants, Clerks of Works, &c. Established by Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Architects, Civil Engineers, &. for giving 
DAY and EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural, Engineering, 
and Mechanical en tale 2 Perspective, Lsometrical, and Geometrical 
Drawin, and Working Drawings ; Preparing Spe- 








g; Making Fini 
cifications, Taking eut Quantities, Estimating Builders’ Werk, &e. 
Terins :—Day Pupils, Three Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, 
One Guinea per Quarter. There aremo extras : the Terms include th: 
whole of the above, with the use of Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Plans, 
Drawings, Modets, &c.— , and fall particulars may be ha 
at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street, Bussell-suare, Londen. 


IELEFIELD’S PAPIER MACHE 


ENRIGHMENTS.—To ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORA 
TORS. &e: ~~ , Part IV. of the second volume of Enrich. 








ments, Price Be - comprising many Tew designs in centre flowers, 
trusses, Idi and Suppl t to Tariff of Flowers and Ven 
bem roe mp Say ean many new ; also Parts I. I! 


and IIT. of second volume of Enrichments, price Bs. each ; Tariff of 
Flowers and Vi 


Price 3s. 6d. ; and the first volume of Enrich- 
ments, price 20s. 
The Works, 15, Wellingtontreet North, Strand. 


SQUARES.—STANLEY and 
ROBENSON'S EMPROVED. 
Reconnnended in “ The Eagineer,” “ Builder,” and 
** Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, Se. and 
7s. 4. ; -ineh, Bs. 6d. and 5s. 6d. ; B-im. 2s. Od. 


and 4s. 

Squares, for'Faking and Reversing —_— 
Improved Ardhisects’ Scales, 12-in. box, 2s. 

ivory, 8. 
reved Architects’ Drawing Beards. 

Improved Architetts” Drawing Tnstrumerits. 

MANUFACTORY, 
3, GREAT’TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W:C. 











(or in a Counting- | 


Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen and the | 
and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK for the HOUSES of | 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, Eight Guineas ; Geritlemen’s, | 
Church | 
with 33, } 
! 


W *? ANTED, ft ED, 0 good Second-Hand LEVEL 
stating sime, maker's name, 


price, &c. pad a nD eaner, MANN, 29, Newoastte-street, Nottingham. 





LID PARQUETERTIE, 


for floors, walis, and furniture 
fineh thick from Is. per foot), 
as uxed by the eminent archi 
tects, Sir Charlies 


















2 hited . 
Nie i, “From its strength, dura- 
Nie Ras) OR 3 oe pe bility, and elegance, well 
ote Sept Spek SN eQre: worthy ef notice.”— Times, 
[AAA PTA SON? co May 29. 

ARROWSMITH, 








No. 80, New Bond-street. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 








Sheringham’s 
Ventilator 
for the 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, eno each ; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6¢ 
These Vi d that the 





requisite quantity of air 
ay be admitted fer - due ventilation of an apartment without the 
el draught felt by the oecupants ; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, action is not impeded when the house i* 
closed for the evening, & at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required.-HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, 1%, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, Borough ; and of all respect 
able Ironmongers, Builders, &e. 





TOTICE. — DRY RUBBISH, free from 
vegetable matter, may be shot (where directed) within the Roya! 
Arsenal Woolwich.—-Application to made eat the Royal Engince 


Office at that place. 
Royal Engineer Office, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
3th M. , 1858. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marqnees and tem- 
porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


prompt attention, 
H. PIGGOTT, 


115, Fore-strect, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’* 
Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


4 

YREOSOTING WORKS, AMSTERDAM. 

J Those Works, situated in the Groote Wittenburger Straat, 
ooeaed in 1855, will be OFFERED for SALE on the 19th of APRIL, 
1858. They are at the present time im work, and ina perfectly efficient 
120 loads of timber per week. The 
Auction will take at o'clock p.m. before the Notary. 
P. LYNDRAYER. further particulars, apply to the Brokers, DF 
BULL and GOSELING, Amsterdam ; er to Sir. F. WARREN, No. 6, 
Whitehall, London, 





condition, capable of pre: 





